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Editorial, 


IFTEEN hundred humanflives! Fifteen hundred 
human spirits, divested of their earthly bodies, 
and returning unto God who gave them! A 
master-piece of marine construction the Titanic 
seemed to ber proud owners; but the grim, gray 
monster from the frozen north tore through her metal 
plates as if through tissue paper. Our nerves tingle, not 
only with the anguish of it all, but with the wonder as 
well. How those mysterious cries for help darted out 
over the waters, the old Macedonian appeal in the new 
voice of the twentieth century! And how promptly and 
eagerly strong hands and anxious hearts responded, only 
too vainly! And that brave commander’s summons to 
his men to acquit themselves like true sons of Britain! 
Perhaps they recalled the Birkenhead and the requiem 
volley fired by brave men over their own grave that was 
to be. So the splendid idealism held them; and the 
grand old hymn pealed forth; the men who had served 
in that temple of earthly magnificence were straightway 
transformed into friends and high priests before the altar 
of the Most High God. ‘The midnight horror and the 
dumb agony, but the Divine Glory shining through that 
darkness in the holy rivalries of self-sacrifice! The sacred 
emulation among heroic hearts, as those whom God had 
truly joined together, were rent asunder! Love declared 
itself stronger than the fear of death. Yet there was no 
greater mystery, essentially, in that multifold tragedy 
of the ocean than in the sudden silence of a single, peace- 
ful death-bed, or even in the impregnable reticence of 
the ‘‘flower in the crannied wall!’ God is greater than 
our hearts, yes, and greater than our minds. To him 
our prayers ascend, both for the quick and the dead, 
as we cling to our faith in the Everlasting Arms. 


ea 


‘THe death of Dr. Nelson of the Harvard Medical School 
adds another name to the long list of heroic students of 
human disease, who have lost their lives in the pursuit 
of knowledge and in the quest of some remedy or anti- 
dote. ‘The bacillus of a rare intestinal disease had been 
identified in the laboratory of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Dr. Nelson gave himself with zeal to the study 
of this bacillus, in the hope of banishing the disease that 
it caused. After a time he discovered that he had been 
infected, and he thereupon began the study of the disease 
in his own case and invited the attention of his medical 
friends. In spite of all that they could do, the disease 
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made steady progress until he died. We commend this 
case to our well-meaning friends who are working in the 
interest, as they suppose, of dumb animals, and are pub- 
lishing statements which, being accepted, would lead us 
to believe that the medical faculty is dominated by cruel 
men, who enjoy the infliction of horrible torture upon 
animals. The present writer owes his life and that of 
several of his friends to the fact that by experiments 
made upon animals and upon themselves medical men 
have been able to perform operations which thirty years 
ago would have surely resulted in death. 


al 


THE loss of the Titanic gives us all an inexpressible 
shock. The pain goes at once into thousands of homes, 
and our sympathy goes, too. But, when we ask the 
self within us what ,we really ought to think, since “‘it is 
appointed to us all to die,”’ this particular mode of going 
which met the people on the Titanic does not seem so 
very dreadful. Perhaps as many people die every day 
in the towns from which these passengers came, and 
the great world which stops from its labor to read the 
story of the ocean tragedy hardly notices the fact of the 
usual daily exodus of so many souls from this life. It is 
like the way in which the newspapers make a heading 
over the lad who, in the joy of healthful exercise, and 
perhaps without a pang, is plunged through the breaking 
ice to instant death, while the death the same day of that 
boy’s companion after months of slow decline has no 
public notice. Either way we give sympathy, and with 
either way there are compensations. 


ad 


We ask ourselves at times another bold question. 
Would we vote, if we could have our way by saying so, 
to remove out of life all that mysterious element of danger, 
risk, venture, out of which the terrific dramatic acci- 
dents arise? Would we ask not to have any possible 
pain attached to our games and sports and work? We 
should fall and not be hurt: we should have no storms 
to wreck our ships, or floating icebergs to menace our 
easy voyages. We should have no disease to haunt 
life; and, if death were still here at the end, it should be 
an open door, clear and sunlit. Would we vote for a 
world where we should not even have to try to fight 
danger or cut down the risk of travel by sea or land? 
Could our souls live where no costly drama ever was? 
Indeed, we hardly think how deeply faith and truth and 
love and all high joy and heroism are bound together 
unalterably in this world of contrast and venture, which 
daily challenges all our intelligence and stirs our sense 
of social duty and mingles joy with mystery. 


as 


Many of the sermons preached last Sunday and re- 
marks that were made in various pulpits concerning the 
wreck of the Titanic were admirable. The emphasis 
was laid in the right place, and whatever attempts were 
made to place the responsibility were made with due 
regard to the conditions which now attend all the new 
developments of enterprise on sea and land. We must 
recognize the fact that steamships have hundreds of 
times run the risk of just such calamities as overtook the 
Titanic: we did not blame owners and shipmasters 
because, although the peril was great, there was no 
catastrophe. We must make an exception in praising 
the utterances of the pulpit in the case of some men who 
taught a doctrine of Divine Providence, which if old 
Father Taylor, the seaman’s friend, had been present 
would have tempted him to say, as he once did on a sim- 
ilar occasion: “What, is that your God? Why, he is my 
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devil.’’ The old, outworn, as we had hoped, presenta- 
tion of a vindictive Deity was set forth with an earnest- 
ness greatly to be deplored. 


THe wreck of the Titanic has brought out and illus- 
trated in a dramatic way some of the most admirable 
traits of human nature. It has done much to abolish 
class distinctions and to make all people everywhere 
conscious of ‘the bond of our common humanity. One 
exception it seems to us is to be found in the treatment 
of Mr. Ismay by irresponsible people whose charges, if 
substantiated, would prove him to be a craven-hearted 
monster of the meanest type. In a manly statement he 
has denied and for candid persons has disproved most of 
these statements. As for the rest,—the placing of re- 
sponsibility for this heart-breaking calamity,—we ought 
to wait until all proper investigations are concluded. 
It is not probable that Mr. Ismay and the other owners 
of the Titanic expended ten millions of dollars on a 
vessel, which was supposed to be the last triumph of 
naval architecture, with any doubt or suspicion that 
they were sending this pride of the ocean to the bottom 
of the sea, and that Mr. Ismay himself slept quietly in 
his berth knowing that the ship was in deadly peril. 


The Good Wel 


Most people think they know all about the Good Will. 
It is one of the items, among other things, in every one’s 
spiritual furniture. ‘‘We have always heard it praised,” 
they say, “especially at Christmas, along with peace.” 
The fact is no one can know Good Will by this easy 
way of approach. It is like pellucid water; it looks shal- 
low; one has no idea at first of its depth. 

Let us make clear at the start that, when we speak of 
Good Will, we do not mean that amiable, old gentlemanly 
quality called ‘‘benevolence’’; that is, a kindly or humane 
inclination. Wemean rather to emphasize WiLL, the 
source of all life, the most divine thing in the universe, 
wherefore for this purpose we give it capital letters along 
with the names of deity. ‘To be kindly inclined is one thing, 
and a good thing; but it may be affirmed of a pet dog. 
To will to be kind is as different a thing as the resolve to 
build a house is from a natural desire for a house or the 
imagination of a house. ‘The animal dreams or desires: 
the man is like God, that he wills. ‘Try it, any one, for 
yourself. You would like, when you rise in the morning, 
to play the part of a man for the whole day. You may 
even pray for this. Do you will this? To pray it means 
the motion of the lips or a passing mood. ‘To will it is 
the action of “heart and soul and mind and strength.” 
To pray for it is to turn towards God or to entertain an 
ideal. ‘To will is the very motion of God, present in you 
and possessing you. 

We have the reason now, and we shall try to make it 
plainer, why for many practical purposes we prefer to say 
Good Will than to.say love. For love is an emotion, is 
feeling. It comes and goes, like the color in the face. 
You cannot command love. You do not love the brutal 
drunkard who strikes your child. You must do something 
for him to bring out his humanity before you can love 
him. Did the good Samaritan love the stranger, left by 
the robbers on the wayside? No! He pitied him, and, if 
he loved him,it was afterwards when the two men became 
acquainted. ‘The efficient thing in the story is the Samari- 
tan’s Good Will. The priest and the Levite may have 
had pity, as they doubtless had a few cents’ worth of ordi- 
nary benevolence, but they lacked the vital thing which 
most men lack and altogether undervalue; namely, the 
will to help. Will cannot command love, but will can 
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_ will possess him than he ever was before. 


command action and open the sluiceways through which 
love presently may flow. Will can turn a man utterly 
around from the mood of indifference or resentment or 
hate or enmity, and bid him act the part of a friend. 
It can compel him to save the life of the worst man who 
lives, and then to try to find that man’s soul and to 
perform the miracle of transforming evil into good. The 
will is the creative power, the everlasting miracle- 
worker. 

We touch now the old mystery that was concealed in 
the creeds. They said in mystic words that a man might 
“fn Christ become a new creature.’”’ They taught that 
man must be a new creature in order to fulfil his destiny 
asaman. ‘They presently lost all the sense of this teach- 
ing in supernaturalism, in strange discussions like Luther’s, 
about the behavior of the elements in transubstantiation! 
The simple, beautiful, natural doctrine always was that 
man is man, and not merely animal, by virtue of the 
fulness of good will; that is, of God in his life. We all 
begin on the animal level where selfishness is natural; 
but, so far as selfishness is our nature, we are not yet men. 
Man as man is essentially ‘‘a new creature,’’ made such 
by the inflow of good will. The life of good will is his 
nature now, as egotism and selfishness once seemed to be. 
But he is happier now that the flow and motion of good 
He is more 
efficient, by as much as all the powers in him now run in 
harmony, under the single and supreme dominance which 
always tharacterizes man at his best. 

We cannot now enter into the question how this change 
or transformation of the life comes about, from the be- 
wildering sway of selfish impulses up to the fulfilment of a 
genuine humanity, unified in obedience to the moving 
will,—what has been called “the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God.”’ The fact of the change is more than the 
question of how it comes. With some it comes doubtless 
at first like the shining of a great light, showing “new 
heavens and a new earth.”’ One seems at times to be born 
again into a divine world. But with most men the happy 
change tends to come, like all growth, by the inflow of 
repeated accessions of new life. You use good will and 
express it, and the tide flows and increases. In the great 
human ventures, of resistance, of temptation, of chivalrous 
effort, you choose the way of light and leave the things 
of darkness behind you, and presently flood tides of the 
spirit lift you to new vision and enterprise. We will not 
quarrel over words with those who call such experiences 
“supernatural.” Itis enough that our faith in the eternal 
goodness arises wholly out of these wonderful and yet 
most natural experiences, and out of the companionship 
of the lives that have known them. 

There is one point, however, on which we must insist. 


_ It is the idea of the Good Will as supreme or dominant in 


our life. This is what Jesus meant when he said, ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
Every one knows what it is to follow righteousness a little 
way. Every one has let the Good Will possess him for a 
while, now and then, and every one knows how good 
this is, whenever one tries it for an hour or a day. Every 
one knows what it is to be “‘at-his best.’’ ‘This comes 
about almost as if by accident. You are reminded of the 
bathers at the swimming-pool. For a stroke or two they 
really swim, and then they stop and begin to sink. oe 
swim costs purpose and constancy. It is like an art; 

is not caught from outside by accident and then fad 
it is a beautiful, rhythmical motion to which you give 
yourself entirely. The more completely you take the 
venture of the new motion, the more easily you swim. 


“ So with the Good Will. There is no divided allegiance 


You cannot reckon what fraction of your life you 
to the Good Will, and when you had better drop 
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away and let ill-will, self-will, animal impulse, and per- 
sonal ambitions sway you. The eternal law is with you 
and in you. We are simply translating it anew out of all 
the changing forms in which the great masters have said 
it. You must keep the Good Will always and let it have 
free flow through you, in all circumstances and toward all 
men. ‘This is, “doubtless, “the life of God in the souls of 
C2 Fa: 


Spring House-cleaning. 


Spring house-cleaning still survives, though somewhat 
shorn of its old glory. Some of us can remember its coming 
in the old New England home. If we happened to be 
lovers of order, its seemingly unreasonable period of 
anarchism‘ of chairs, tables, and beds brought a kind of 
depressing home-sickness. ‘To other children it brought 
a wild joy of confusion and chaos. The gentle Puritan 
housewife, whose religion precluded Lent, perhaps got out 
of the house-cleaning season a sort of secular equivalent 
for the conventional days of fasting and prayer. ‘The 
time was a great discipline of patience and of resolute 
warfare against the powers of darkness. Like all dev- 
otees she experienced mingled suffering and joy in sacri- 
fice. She was sure of, if not godliness itself, at least the 
nearest approach thereto. . Meantime there were the in- 
evitable compensations of a continuous picnic. 

The vacuum-cleaner run by electrical power, has almost 
taken away the romance and ascetic discipline of the old- 
fashioned spring celebration. There is no longer any dis- 
turbance of your favorite furniture. The ancient broom- 
stick has gone out of commission; dust and microbes are 
subtly drawn from their crannies and hiding-places, and 
even from the dark folds of your mattresses, and con- 
veyed away invisible, perhaps to be transmuted at a paper 
mill (since this is a world where there is no waste any 
longer!) into a new incarnation of cleanly form, to return 
(who knows?) into this same house a little later in ex- 
change for current coin. 

Where now is our salutary spring discipline? May 
we suggest certain special possibilities? Our houses are 
mostly too full of all sorts of things which we do not need,— 
pictures crowding the walls, or banished to closets, books 
once read that we never want to read again, children’s 
toys in a state of more or less wholeness, extra ink-stands 
and other supposed “conveniences.” ‘Theré is a sort of 
permanent chaos in too many houses. It means that the 
good things of this earth are as yet very imperfectly dis- 
tributed. The question is, since the vacuum-cleaner 
cannot exactly sort out our superfluities, might we not 
exercise our minds and our ingenuity and our kindliness 
in devising how to convey some of our extra goods to the 
bare and vacant places where hungry-eyed people mostly 
go without? Our friendly workers at Shelter Neck, 
many a country minister, the teachers of all the Southern 
schools, Morgan Memorial in our own city, would easily 
stir our imaginations in this direction. Who knows but 
a little period of this modern kind of house-cleaning would 
be as good as Lent for our souls! 

‘There is another kind of house-cleaning which is appli- 
cable at any season. ‘The houses do not fill up with dust 
and litter so badly or so easily as people’s minds become 
confused with all sorts of prejudices and stray dislikes and 
bits of ill-will. ‘These are the worst of invisible microbes. 
We all need repeatedly, and perhaps every morning, 
however chilly the air seems, to open our doors and win- 
dows and to let sunlit oxygen drive through our dwell- 
ings and clear out every vestige of a thought or judgment 
or emotion that is unworthy of kindly men and women. 
We need to test ourselves by the free air and make sure 
that we are not harboring any kind of conceit or egotism 
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or arrogance or enmity against any one. We ought to 

stand at the open window and be satisfied that our 

minds are totally open to take any kind of truth. 
OOF. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Charles Gordon Ames. 


They tell us that a great soul is essentially solitary, 
that elevation of spirit isolates and detaches, that the 
more exceptional a man is the smaller becomes the circle 
of his friendships. The career of Charles Ames shows 
that that law is not infallible. He was a man of most 
uncommon gifts, of rare elevation of mind and spirit, of 
almost transcendental habit of thought, yet a man who 
had a genius of friendship and was ever borne up on the 
loyalty and love of a great fellowship of kindred souls. 

I remember my very first meeting with him when I 
was a divinity student. He put his arms around me and 
said, ‘‘I don’t know who you are, or what your name is, 
but I know I love you.’’ How characteristic that was, 
—absolutely genuine, expressive of that expansive, self- 
revealing nature, of that simplicity and unconsciousness of 
self, that power of communication, that more and more 
have won our hearts’ devotion. He believed in us all. 
He lifted us. He loved us, and so he was the best-loved 
minister in the whole fellowship of the free churches that 
he honored by his allegiance. He found his spirit’s home 
in that fellowship, and no one has more aptly character- 
ized its spirit and purpose or more completely fulfilled 
its ideals of life and service. He wrote the familiar cove- 
nant which is the religious bond of most of those churches, 


and in pungent speech and public-spirited activity he in- 


terpreted their fundamental motives and ideals. 

Here was an open-minded seeker after truth and a 
judicious and persuasive guide in the application of truth 
to life. In lyric utterance he bore witness to “the true 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
He loved and lived by that Quaker doctrine of the divine 
seed,—the inner word. He knew how to wake to life and 
growth those seeds of grace which slept through the 
winter of our dull selfishness. He knew how to com- 
municate the inner light which flamed in his own spirit 
so that it shone on our darksome ways. He made us to 
remember that we are all children of the King—even when 
we had forgotten our royalty. 

He made his pulpit a throne of spiritual affirmation. 
It afforded him the opportunity for the unhampered play 
of his peculiar genius as apostle, prophet, and poet, and as 
a master of epigrammatic and picturesque expression. 
Like the great Teacher he revered he saw parables and 
materials for our instruction in every experience. “His 
mind,” as he said of Dr. Bartol, ‘‘was like a mint, con- 
tinually striking off bright coins of thought and speech. 
He worshipped neither antiquity nor novelty, but trusted 
in the ever-shining Light which showed to him an ever 
open way. He saw—and what he saw he proclaimed— 
the Real Presence in nature, in history, in humanity, and 
in the silent order of the world.” 

Until these last months of suffering he lived in per- 
petual youth. Like Channing he was “always young for 
liberty.”’ He said his brave and practical word upon all 
the vexed problems of his time. He could not be dis- 
obedient to any perception of truth and right which was 
to him a vision of service. Many were the ringing words 
for peace and temperance, for honesty and fair dealing in 
public life, for good citizenship and pure patriotism, for 
the piety which is joy in the Lord and for the charity which 
suffereth long and is kind. 
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In his preaching, however, he dealt for the most part 
with the great and eternal themes. He had the rare 
faculty of making his hearers feel as if the eternal verities 
were an absolutely fresh revelation. He could take a 
principle so familiar as to have somewhat lost its place 
in men’s serious consideration, state it in such a brilliant 
or paradoxical form as to make it appear to be something 
perfectly new, vitalize it with his own earnest feeling, 
interpret it with original insight, and send it home to our 
consciences as a moral force ever afterwards efficient in 
our hearts and lives. He revealed to us the infinite 
riches of the spiritual life. He taught how to perceive 
the manifestations of the Holy Spirit in all the varied 


occupations and achievements of. mankind. Truth— _ 


that was not to him just a discovery of the intellect. It 
is the breath of the power of the Most High. When the 
poet dreams or the prophet diseerns or the patriot re- 
solves, it is the creative spirit of God that moves and feels 
and exults in the mind of man. -The Law of Righteous- 
ness—that was not to him merely the outgrowth of hu- 
man judgment and experience. It is the voice of Eternal 
Right within us, something throned in the being of God 
forever. Love was not to him just the quiver of material 
elements. It is the thrill of the very life of God. He 
knew that “he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and 
God in him.” 

Our whole fellowship may well thank God for the rich 
and fruitful life which is now done with the earth, for 
enduring friendships and inspirations, for affirmations of 
spiritual optimism which have become a part of our com- 
mon inheritance, for a prophet of the present life of God 
in the present life of man. 

SaMUEL A. ELrom. 


Current Topics. 


THE unprecedented shock to the sensibilities of the 
race that has been occasioned by the loss of the White 
Star steamship Titanic, with her more than sixteen 
hundred lives, has resulted in a quickening of the inter- 
national conscience in the direction of devising means to 
prevent the recurrence of such horrors. Hardly had the 
Cunarder Carpathia arrived in New York last Thurs- 
day, with her pitiful remnant of the Titanic’s passengers 
and crew, when energetic measures were taken on both 
sides of the Atlantic to fix, if possible, the responsibility 
for the greatest maritime disaster in history, and to deter- 
mine the most effective means of making impossible a 
repetition of recent tragic history. The Committee on 
Commerce of the United States Senate began last Friday 
a thorough investigation of all the circumstances that sur- 
rounded the destruction of the splendid ship. Almost 
simultaneously the British Parliament showed its inten- 
tion to sift the facts for itself with a view to legislative 


action. 
ae 


‘THE testimony so far adduced by officials of the White 
Star Line and by surviving officers and seamen of the 
Titanic has tended to dispose of a mass of sensational 
accusations and, perhaps, excusably hysterical allega- 
tions of carelessness, greed, and incompetence. It has 
shown that, contrary to the general impression, the great- 
est and most luxuriously-equipped vessel in the annals 
of mankind was on the southern course for the purpose 
of minimizing the dangers of shifting icefields; that, 
again in contradiction to popular belief, she was not being 
crowded to her utmost speed for the sake of an augmented 
bounty from the British government; that her comman- 
der, Capt. E. J. Smith, and his officers were appar- 


ay 
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ently exercising due care at the time of the catastrophe; 
and, above all, that in those moments of ultimate peril 
amid the engulfing waters the discipline of civilization 
maintained its hold upon both passengers and crew, and 
that manhood gave way to womanhood with unquestion- 
ing readiness when the lifeboats were being lowered over 
the sides of the sinking ship. 
: st 


THE preliminary analysis of the conduct and equipment 
of the vessel which foundered early in the morning of the 
15th of April, after a collision with an iceberg, has brought 
to light, on the other hand, several unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which are but too common in the passenger-carry- 
ing maritime services of the world. It has been shown 
that the Titanic, under the laws of Great Britain, 
carried lifeboats enough to accommodate only about one- 
third of the human freight between her decks; that her 
crew were imperfectly acquainted with the work of lower- 
ing her boats; that, partly owing to the recent organiza- 
tion of the ship’s personnel for the initial voyage, no-boat 
drills had been held. The results of the momentous 
crash on that historic Sunday night, amid a quiet sea and 
under a star-lit sky, have also indicated structural defects 


- which have caused an immediate modification in the plans 


of the ‘itanic’s sister ship, the Gigantic, now under 
construction. ‘he tragedy has likewise cast fresh doubts 
upon the wisdom of building ships on the enormous scale 
which the Titanic so impressively typified. 


a 


ALREADY a concerted demand is making itself felt in 
the legislatures of the nations for international action 
that shall spare the world a second edition of the chapter 
upon chapter oi horrors that have made the record of the 
past week a chronicle of desolation. Under existing con- 
ditions the laws of nations differ as to the construction, 
equipment, and safeguarding of vessels. It is proposed 
now that the law of the sea shall be made a universal law 
with universal precautions for the safety of life; that 
there shall be no divergencies and confusion in signals; 
that the enormous value of the wireless system of teleg- 
raphy shall be enhanced by regulations prohibiting the 
hindrances caused by the activities of irresponsible 
amateur operators,—a condition which added greatly to 
the distress of the events of last week by persistent and 
senseless interference with the transmission of news of the 
disaster, much of it awaited by anxious kin of the pas- 
sengers of the sunken Vessel. ‘To this anarchy of air, 
made possible by the lack of regulation in America, it is 
proposed to pyt a stop. 

ae 


THE cost of empire was brought home to France in 
startling fashion last week by an uprising of Moorish 


troops in Fez, and the massacre of fourscore Frenchmen, 


‘ 
1 


v 


civilians and soldiers, in the course of an appeal to Moslem 
fanaticism which may be regarded as a manifestation of 
the opposition to the virtual occupation of Morocco by 
France under the treaty recently signed by the sultan. 
French forces were hurried to the turbulent city immedi- 
ately on receipt of the news, and so effective were the oper- 
ations against the rebels that the French government was 
enabled to announce last Monday that order had been 
completely restored in the disturbed section. It may be 
assumed that a repetition of the incident will be dis- 
couraged effectively by the elaborate military precautions 
which have been taken by the French authorities at 
Tangier. Inthe mean while the policy of “ peaceful pene- 
tration,” which has been found so efficient in Algeria, will 
be continued in Morocco with the quiet energy which is 
establishing a French empire in North-western Africa. 

| . * 
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Tue European powers had a bad quarter of an hour on 
April 18, when an Italian naval squadron bombarded 
the Dardanelles, with results which the government at 
Rome, in an official statement issued on April 20, char- 
acterized as “‘brilliant.’’ If the work of the Italian gun- 
ners was designed as a prelude to an attempt to force the 
sea way and attack Constantinople itself, the attacking 
commander either failed of his purpose or else refrained 
from pressing his advantage; for the Dardanelles remained 
unforced after the engagement. ‘The occasion, however, 
served Turkey to some purpose; for immediately after 
the beginning of the attack the authorities at Constanti- 
nople announced the closing of the straits, a measure 
which had the effect of bottling up the Black Sea com- 
merce of a dozen nations. Russia, the most seriously 
inconvenienced of the countries affected by the order at 
Constantinople, immediately made vigorous representa- 
tions at the Turkish capital; but the exigencies of war 
furnished the Turks with tenable ground for the main- 
tenance of the barrier to commerce for a period of ten 
days. 

ad 


THE peculiar and immediate interest which Russia 
showed in the closing of the Dardanelles was amply jus- 
tified and adequately explained by the fact that the Rus- 
sian flag is a frequent passenger through the straits, 
which furnish a convenient and natural outlet for a con- 
siderable part of the product of South-western Russia. 
Nevertheless, the promptness and vigor of the Russian 
protest gave color to the ingenious theory, advanced in 
London, that the Italian attack was a part of preconcerted 
arrangement whereby Italy and Russia had designed to 
bring to international attention the oft-discussed project 
of the dismantling of the Dardanelles. Such a project 
would have met with the instant and warm opposition 
of England a half century ago, but, although the recent 
understanding between Great Britain and Russia in 
Persia and elsewhere has somewhat modified the old 
British suspicion of the ways of diplomacy, the sugges- 
tion was not received with a display of approbation in 
London. 


Brevities. 


The conventional phrase, ‘‘ Thanking you in advance,” 
has a less grateful sound than no thanks at all. It takes 
too much for granted. 


The sudden discarding of silken garments by the 
Chinese has opened a surprising market in China for 
American-made coats and trousers. 


It is a distinct advantage in life to have what Mr. 
Hamerton called ‘‘a selecting memory,” useful for what 
it retains and also for what it lets slip. 


It is a wise man who never drives brain or body after 
they are genuinely weary, but it is marvellous how a 
great purpose can keep weariness at bay. 


Is there any truth in the saying about the naughtiness 
of ministers’ children? If so, is it due to the fact that 
ministers deal with talk about sin and not with sin itself? 


In these days it has seemed as if the Titanic disaster 
were the only subject for the newspapers. Minor in- 
terests have sunk into littleness, even the Presidential 
campaign. 


Rev. John H. Harris, an old Congo missionary, thinks 
that missionaries in Africa are making the mistake of 
setting the standards for their converts too high and 
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expecting too much of them in a single generation. Na- 
tives who pull out their eyebrows, for instance, are se- 
verely disciplined, and instead of ten commandments 
they have twenty-eight. 


Mississippi now imposes a hundred dollar fine for giving 
or receiving a tip in a hotel or in a sleeping or dining 
car. Due announcements will probably be made on the 
cars before crossing the State line. 


Among other debts that we owe to the Chinese is the 
game of polo, which dates back to the time when Tibetan 
nomads, three centuries ago, used to bestride their wild 
asses and play ‘“‘pulu”’ with clubs like hockey sticks. 


The early Quakers, Baptists, and Independents who 
defied the law never claimed the liberty to do their own 
Will. ‘‘They were ready to suffer, never to wound or 
destroy.” Liberty absolves no one from the obligations 
of obedience, of discipline, of service. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The New Worldliness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

A number of the leading church papers complain that 
to-day there is an appropriation of the moral and social 
benefits of Christianity, ‘‘with a repudiation of all its 
vital meaning.”’ 

The California Christian Advocate (Methodist) says: 
“The modern world has no need of the atonement of 
Christ, no need of his intercession, no need of his regen- 
erating grace. It insists that humanity is essentially all 
right, and men do not need to prepare for eternity.” 

The Church Times (London) says: ‘The world to-day 
thinks that Christianity ought to concern itself only with 
the amelioration of the external condition of human life 
on earth. ‘The modern world sneers at the idea of uni- 
versal sin. It has no place for penitential tears, no need 
of heart cleansing by the Spirit of God. It has no need 
of a personal salvation, because there is nothing to be 
saved from.” 

While we cannot accept their abstract symbols of 
spiritual truth, their theological interpretations of the 
world and the soul, must we not admit that the Advo- 
cate and Times have indicated an alarming tendency in 
our modern life? Is not the “new worldliness,’’ with 
its fine manners and material maxims, accompanied with 
a certain poverty of soul? ia 

I remember, when a boy in my Methodist home, no 
matter how urgent the work, that every morning the 
big family Bible was placed on, the stand for family wor- 
ship. How many families now commence the day with 
thoughts of spiritual qualities and ideals? Ought not every 
day call us to something more beautiful, more auroral, 
more divine? Can we supersede the fact of personal 
sin, the need of repentance, and the necessity of that 
“second birth” taught by John Wesley and ages before 
him by Zoroaster? Is there not in the soul of each of us 
that deep passion, sung by the great poets, painted by the 
great artists, incarnated in the highest Greek sculpture, 
the ‘‘hunger and thirst after righteousness”? es 

Look in contrast at the cluttered, frittered, trivial, 
hurried life so many are leading. See the emphasis that 
is placed upon the possession of material things. Now, 
I do not worship “Saint Poverty” of Assisi. I would give 
every one good clothes, good food, a good home: I would 
not take one flower of happiness from the life of child or 
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youth. But, after all, life is a serious thing: it is often 
unutterably sad. It was Goethe who called Christian- 
ity the “worship of sorrow.” And some have thought 
that this sorrowful religion had no place among the old 
Greeks, that theirs was the religion of cheerfulness, of 
an untroubled, laughing people. Nothing could be 
more untrue. ‘The most loved goddesses of the Greeks 
were Demeter and Persephone, the. “solemn goddesses,” 
Theai semnai. ‘There was in them, as there ought to be | 
in us, the consciousness of our deeper needs.. The breast 
of devotion may be cut away in this modern battle, but 
the heart strings will ache with the old yearning. 

I go to church with a heart as sad and dark as the 
heart of Demeter when she sat on the stone of sorrow; 
but I do not ask for comfort. I want the minister to 
make me feel my sin, my need of holiness, my responsi- 
bility, my eternity. Whatever comes, let not my re- 
ligion be superannuated. If religion could produce the 
Parthenon when Greek art burst into glorious flower and 
the Sistine Chapel when the art of the Renaissance rose 
to wondrous beauty, what may not a pure and simple 
religion do to-day? May it not produce a more passion- 
ate poetry, a higher art, an inner beauty, new and nobler 
forms of brotherhood than ever before known? 

It is said that the religion of the Unitarians is too 
intellectual. ‘‘ Pure thoughts have their coldness,’ Pater 
says. But do they not have also their passion? Was . 
Greek sculpture a ‘cold thing,” expressing as it did, with | 
its great “intellectualness,’’ the mighty passion and 
divinity of the soul? It is great thinking that always 
creates great emotion: great emotion only infrequently 
produces great thought. James G. ‘TOWNSEND. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


—— 


Church Hospitality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Referring to your “Brevity” on page 318, I find a ‘ 
case in point in a recent letter from a Chicago friend, who 
writes that she and her husband have attended one 
of our churches there, ‘‘and in all these ten years, goin 
off and on, no one has ever spoken to us or even nodded!’ 
Still it seems as if such cases must be, as the protests 
claim, “‘unusual.’’ 

On the other hand a very earnest Unitarian lady in 
one of my parishes once told me that it would seem to her 
almost an affront or intrusion if any stranger spoke to 
her in church. So it may be partly a matter of indi- q 
vidual temperament which our Unitarian ways and 
greater reserve have not served to change. 


H-D. Catuin. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa. 


Risk and Danger. | 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

There seems to be some confusion in people’s minds 
between risks and dangers, the idea being that where 
there is less chance of accident fewer precautions need 
be taken. Thus, on a pleasant day a large company 
would seem to need only one or two umbrellas, the danger 
of getting wet being less when there is little risk of rain. 
But, in fact, if any are needed at all, everybody will need : 
one. . 

The British Board of Trade seems to have fallen into ' 
this fallacy, reasoning that, if air-tight compartments 
make total shipwreck unlikely, half the life-boats can 


safely be dispensed with. But in fact, if any were neces- q 
sary, all would be, as the event proved, Ww. j 


Miron. Le 


A Prayer. 


O God, our Father, if we had but truth! 
Lost truth—which. thou perchance 
Didst let man lose, lest all his wayward youth 
. He waste in song and dance, 
’ That he might gain, in searching, mightier powers 
For manlier use in those foreshadowed hours. 


If, blindly groping, he shall oft mistake, 
"And follow twinkling motes, 
Thinking them stars, and the one voice forsake 
Of Wisdom for the notes 
Which mocking Beauty utters here and there, 
Thou surely wilt forgive him, and forbear! 


O love us, for we love thee, Maker—God! 
And would creep near thy hand, 
And call thee ‘‘ Father, Father,’ from the sod 
Where by our graves we stand, 
And pray to touch, fearless of scorn or blame, 
Thy garment’s hem, which Truth and Good we name. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


The Thirst for the Marvellous. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Will mankind ever be cured of its absurd longing for 
the impossible? Probably not; and probably it would 
be a terrible misfortune if the cure should be effected. 
The desire for the ineffable and the miraculous is a sort 
of mainspring in the machinery of aspiration and prog- 
ress; but, like the mainspring of a watch, it needs a prop- 
erly adjusted escapement and a balance-wheel. 

Even the soberest of us have our dreams of an Eldorado 
or a Utopia or an elixir of life or a fountain of youth, or 
some other delightful impossibility. It is as if one should 
desire a land of fertile valleys with no hills or mountains, 
or a region of lofty and majestic Alps with no intervening 
valleys, or a country where all the roads sloped gently 
downward for every traveller. We have a tantalizing 
sense of the existence somewhere of all that our thirst 
for the marvellous craves. We hear of gold mines that 
have made men suddenly rich in Alaska, of oil wells that 
flow with an opulent and well-nigh inexhaustible stream 
for somebody’s benefit in Texas, of a medicine that is 
said to have promptly cured a patient in Oklahoma of 
just the ailment with which we are hopelessly afflicted, 
or of an inspiration that came to a poor young man in 
Warsaw and made his fame and fortune in a day. Why 
cannot some of these wonderful things happen to us? 
Why is the lucky fellow always some one else? 

There recently closed its short season of outwardly 


_ prosperous activity a get-rich-quick corporation at whose 


head was a gentleman of ingratiating presence, education, 
experience in the pulpit and in the executive chair of a 
Western college, but of no training in business to warrant 
his daring flight into the lofty regions of high finance. 
To him it had seemed a simple and a beautiful operation 
to put money (belonging to others) into distant enter- 
prises, whose very distance increased their enchantment, 
and to receive and pay out (in_part) the rapidly accru- 
ing profits of these enterprises. But to make the “ prop- 


- osition”’ still more seductive and to calm the uneasiness 


of the over-cautious, it was decided to reserve a part of 
every dollar invested and to establish therewith a redemp- 


tion fund from which to pay, on demand, the claims of 
any foolishly frightened investors who should at any 


time take it into their heads to prefer a prosaic actuality 


in the shape of principal to the dazzling possibilities of 


_ mever-so-many per cent. interest. It was this combina- 
seeming security with the gambler’s chance of 
intold wealth He pais so persuasive when 
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adroitly presented by the plausible president of the com- 
pany. Other people, said the reader of the prospectus 
to himself, may have been fooled by other schemes; but 
here is a sure thing. As if every prospectus-reader, since 
the first prospectus was printed or written on papyrus, 
or impressed in cuneiform characters on an unbaked tile, 
had not said the same thing with just the same conscious- 
ness of superior shrewdness! And future prospectus- 
readers will say the like to the end of time. 

There was once an earnest and ambitious young man to 
whom it was prophesied by a sage of ninety that he 
would one day win wealth commensurate with his rational 
desires, power and influence proportioned to his weight 
of character, and love and devotion to satisfy the craving 
of his heart. Years passed in honest toil and in eager 
expectation of the happy day that should see the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. Every fresh dawn might herald 
its arrival, with its sudden and blinding blaze of glory. 
But no such dazzling flash ever came, and the watcher for 
it had long since lost faith in the sage’s prophetic powers, 
when one day a ray of white light pierced the obscurity, 


‘and it was suddenly revealed to him in his middle age 


that every detail of the prediction had come true. 
erty in excess of his needs was his; power and influence 
in his community were also his; and the love and devotion 
of family and friends had been his in growing measure 
since he had ceased to think of the prophecy. 

Thus it is that we fail to recognize the marvels of our: 
good fortune when they confront us. The distant be- 
comes the near when we reach it, but our foolish eyes 
are still in the ends of the earth. If aman must have 
miracles to wonder at, let him look about him or within 
him or over his head or under his feet, and his eyes will 
start out of his head with astonishment. Is not the very 
turning of those eyes this way or that a miracle of miracles? 
What conceivable connection is there between the thought 
and the action? Why does my hand respond to a mental 
suggestion and move as I desire, writing or hoeing or 
playing the harp? Why does the unconsidered melon- 
seed, that I throw away, contain within itself the possi- 
bilities of a dozen melons of the same sweetness and 
fineness of flavor, while the tiny apple-seed holds possi- 
bilities of unimagined variations from the parent stock? 
Why does that boy’s hair curl over the ears just as his 
great-grandfather’s did, and why does he assume in sleep 
the very posture his grandmother says she used to take 
as a child in her trundle-bed? 

We must have marvels, and life would be dull indeed 
without them; but we need not make foolish pecuniary 
ventures in the expectation of sudden riches, nor pin our 
faith on quack doctors who promise the impossible, nor 
run to sooth-sayers and clairvoyants to let them make 
fools of us at five dollars a head, nor take passage for the 
Klondike or the South African diamond fields in quest 
of lumps of yellow metal or crystallized carbon. Sup- 
pose the so-called marvellous to befall one in Alaska or 
the Rand! On the day following the sudden acquisition 
of great wealth, its wonder would have vanished and its 
possessor would find that he could eat no more, wear no 
more clothes at one time, occupy no more space at any 
given instant, show himself no better or wiser or greater 
than he had been capable of doing before, while the 
chances are that his suddenly imposed burden of worldly 
goods would impede the full development of his best 
powers. Innumerable as are the beneficent uses of wealth, 
how many persons in a thousand would discover those 
uses if abruptly put to the test? 

The really wonderful, admirable, perennially interest- 
ing and instructive things have about them nothing of 
the sensational: they are not to be snatched and enjoyed 
with violence or abruptness, the approaches to them lie 
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through quiet and patience and self-mastery and self- 
forgetfulness. Nature cannot be cheated, and her rules 
are beautifully free from exceptions. Her museum of 
marvels is open to all, but all must enter by the same 
door and pay the full price of admission in the only coin 
that passes current in her realm. 

Ma.pEn, Mass. 


Hope’s Child. 


I am not earth-born, though I here delay: 
Hope’s child, I summon infiniter powers, 
And laugh to see the mild and sunny day 
Smile on the thin and shrunk autumnal hours. 
I laugh, for hope hath happy place for me: 
If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea. 
—William Ellery Channing. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
Philippines. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


The Catholic Church has always shown an exceedingly 
acute and sensitive instinct in detecting the presence of 
anything that threatens its power or influence; and this 
fact gives a marked significance to the recent utterance 
of Archbishop Harty of Manila, warning his flock against 
the subtle and insidious heresy which lurks in the “non- 
sectarian’? labors of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He is especially anxious about the younger mem- 
bers of his flock because they have had no opportunity of 
seeing the perils of heresy which have been developed in 
recognized Protestant countries, and are likely to be en- 
trapped by the web of social and educational advantages 
which this religious organization offers. Speaking of his 
young men he says, “They willbe constantly surrounded 
by an uncatholic atmosphere; and so, little by little, they 
will lose their horror of heresy; they will unconsciously 
conform to their environments, and at last ‘the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will have been the proximate 
occasion or even the direct cause of their shipwreck in 
the Faith.” And so the Archbishop utters his solemn 
warning against this new form of heresy. He does not 
charge that direct efforts of proselytism are being used: 
_ he fears a flank movement which offers religious hospital- 
ity instead of theological argument. 

Of course the Young Men’s Christian Association will 
find reasons for new courage and hope in the archbishop’s 
denunciation. But the chief interest for liberal Chris- 
tians, in the archbishop’s warning, is to be found in the 
theological arguments with which he meets the claims of 
this aggressive organization. And here, I think, we shall 
see that the prelate has the best of the logic. He recog- 
nizes that the Young Men’s Christian Association is an 
evangelical body confining its voting constituency to 
those who accept the ‘‘ Divinity of Christ’; and he says: 
“By setting up its test of membership the Young Men’s 
Christian Association implicitly at least distinguishes 
between truths necessary to be believed and doctrines 
not of faith. Singling out one dogma to be held, it im- 
plies that all other doctrines, even though revealed, are 
not binding upon the assent of the mind; or, rather, since 
reason itself evinces that, if God revealed other doctrines, 
they must be true and must be held, this society, by ex- 
cluding them from its test, casts a doubt upon their reve- 
lation.” This, the archbishop holds, is only one phase 
of the fundamental error of all Protestantism, the “right 
of private judgment.” 

It must be plain to every thoughtful man that the 
archbishop holds the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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in a cleft stick, to use a popular phrase. He says, in 
effect, “Who gives you the right to say that the belief in 
the divinity of Christ is the only revealed truth which fur- 
nishes either the hope of salvation or the basis of religious 
fellowship for Christian activity?” ‘To this, of course, 
the evangelical has but one reply, “The Bible is our 
charter of faith.” ‘To this the prelate would respond, 
“But the Bible has other truths which you recognize as 
divinely revealed; and what right have you to discriminate 
between essential and non-essential doctrines, especially 
as you claim no divinely inspired guide to determine such 
discrimination? You say, in effect, that no man can be a 
Christian who does not accept the Scriptures as his: rule 
of faith and practice, but you really mean that no man 
can be a Christian who refuses to accept your interpreta- 
tion of it.” 

Now this is precisely what Liberal Christians say to 
this powerful and beneficent organization. They say, You 
stand with us in defence of that great principle of religious 
liberty, the right and duty of private judgment, and yet, 
when we, in the exercise of that right, reach different 
theological conclusions, you shut us out of full citizenship 
in that kingdom of God which, in our humble fashion, we 
are helping you create. Many of us are voluntarily taxed 
without representation. If the honest acceptance or re- 
jection of any religious doctrine can imperil a soul’s just 
relations with its Creator, their Protestantism is not the 
splendid spiritual charter of a free people, but a deadly 
menace to its best welfare! 

Of course the Catholic prelate is equally illogical in his 
way. No man ever did, or ever could, step out of error 
into truth except by the use of that “private judgment”’ 
which the Mother Church condemns. If that judgment 
can select from numerous religious competitors the one 
infallible guide and guardian of his soul, then the judg- 
ment is infallible, and not the Church. It is only after 
it has stepped over the threshold of the true fold that it 
becomes the ‘‘despised and rejected’”’ thing which the 
Church condemns. ‘Thus the Church makes this private 
judgment “‘the ultimate criterion” of truths upon which 
may depend the man’s final destiny. ‘The most extreme 
rationalist that ever lived never threw upon his individual 
judgment the weight of such a tremendous responsibility. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


From Jerusalem. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Le 


As stated in a previous communication, it was the de- - 
sire of our well-informed and widely acquainted guide in 
Jerusalem, the learned Prof. Kieferndorf, that we should 
come to know still more of its many-sided religious life. 
Hitherto we had studied only the Jewish and Christian 
institutions. He now proposed that we seek an interview 
with the Grand Mufti, the head of the Mohammedan 
community in Palestine. As the present writer had a 
suggestion to lay before that dignitary, the proposal was 
gladly accepted. 

Accompanied by a young Mohammedan school-teacher, © 
I proceeded by carriage at nightfall to the dwelling, on 
the slopes of the Mount of Olives, of the eminent head of 
the Mussulman community of Palestine. His abode is 
extremely simple, as becomes a man of spiritual thoughts 
and occupations. Shown into a room modestly, almost 
meagrely, furnished, we were presently joined by the 
Mufti, in whom I was surprised to find a young man, 
slender and spare in figure, arrayed in a long tunic of 
black, without ornament of any kind. ‘The folds of a 
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simple white turban crowned his bearded, intellectual, 

almost ascetic features. With a smile of singular and 

- winning sweetness M. Kamil El-Housseini, whose hon- 
ored father occupied the position of Grand Mufti before 
him, motioned us to a divan. A servant entered and 
proffered black coffee and cigarettes, and, without for- 
malities of any kind, the conversation began. 

This time it was I that opened the discussion, which 
was carried on through the medium of our bright and 
scholarly interpreter, the Mufti speaking in Arabic and 
the Unitarian in Bostonese. After expressing to his 
reverence my thanks for his complaisance in granting me 
the interview, and my desire to pay him my respects 
before leaving the Holy City, I proceeded to inform him 
concerning my own religious point of view and that of my 
Unitarian coreligionists in Great Britain, Hungary, and 
the United States of America. However we might differ 
on essential points of belief from the followers of Moham- 
med, there was one leading article of religion on which we 
were at one with them,—the first and most important of 
doctrines,—there is one eternal God, undivided in person 
or substance or essence, the common Father of all men. 
As strict monotheists we rejected the notion that any 
mediatorial person or rite was needed to enable us to 
worship and come into direct spiritual communion with 
the All-Father. While we acknowledged and remained 
loyal to our Christian line of descent, we were also in in- 
tellectual and spiritual sympathy with this central prin- 
ciple of Mohammedan faith. The Grand Mufti here 
inquired, “Whence do you derive this knowledge of the 
divine unity?”’ ‘From an intelligent study of nature; 
from the revelation of God in history; from the soul’s 
own testimony as to the character of its being and deriva- 
tion; from the Bible and holy books of all ages. Jesus 
himself was a profound believer in the divine unity, and 

_ would have been inexpressibly grieved and horrified to 
have foreknown that posterity would ever identify him 
with and worship him as the deity.’ Visibly impressed, 
my host begged me to continue my exposition of the 
Unitarian faith, of which he had known something, but 
not in any detail. For half an hour or more the main 
peints of liberal Christian theology were discussed be- 


q tween us, the Mohammedan scholar asking questions, 
which disclosed both his interest and his intellectual 
keenness. 


What did we think of Jesus? ‘‘He was the inspired 
prophet and messenger of God to our souls. Liberal 
Christians differ in the precise estimate they make of his 
nature and mission, but they all deny that he was Deity 
or should be worshipped as such. ‘They revere him much 

as Moslems reverence their own great prophet Moham- 
; med.” “True, but Abraham and Moses, as well as Jesus, 
‘ were prophets of God.’”’ I assented—each was a divinely 
| sent messenger to his generation. ‘Then came the crucial 
_-—s question, ‘“‘What do you think of Mohammed?” I 
| replied: “Christians doubtless differ widely in their esti- 
mate of him. Speaking for myself, and for all the Unita- 
P qians- I know, I regard him to have been a great prophet, 
} nging a divine message to his race and time. ‘That 
; his word is still with power we may see to-day in Africa 
and Asia, where Mohammedan missionaries are making 
: more converts than the Christian, and lifting whole peoples 
out of the degradation of polytheism and intertribal wars 
into the consciousness of the one only God and a common 
brotherhood.”” The Mufti’s eyes shone with joy. 
gin my hand he said: “We are spiritual brothers. 
- you profess to me shows that you already possess 
ential doctrine of Islam,—the one eternal God, of 
essence and holiness. Go on in your own way 
im this basic truth, until all men shall acknowl- 

ind its saving power.’ 
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Not a little moved by his responsive and kindly spirit, 
I ventured to remind him that co-operative endeavors 
would best advance the spread of a true theistic faith, 
and made to him a suggestion which was in my mind when 
I sought the interview; namely, that a conference be ar- 
ranged in the near future between the friends and repre- 
sentatives of a pure and lofty monotheism, such as the 
Jews, the Brahmo and Aryan Somajes of India, the new 
Buddhists, the Theosophists, the Parsees, the Sikhs, the 
Bahaists, the Mohammedans, and theistic sects in Chris- 
tendom like the Unitarians and Universalists, Templars, 
and many others. At this conference or congress, which 
should be held in some great centre of religion, Jerusalem 
or Benares, for instance,—a united and impressive testi- 
mony should be given to the great central truth of all 
religion,—the existence, unity, and eternity, the greatness 
and goodness of God, the Creator, Preserver, and Father 
of all mankind. No other religious or doctrinal topic 
should be considered. All minor questions of belief or 
worship should be left to each religious community to set- 
tle for itself. There should be no opportunity given for 
differences of opinion. Unity should be the keynote of the 
congress from first to last. 

The Grand Mufti seemed much impressed with the 
proposal, but, with a breadth which did him honor, sug- 
gested that it might be only just to invite the orthodox 
Christians to be present and tell us why they believed in 
a Triune God. ‘What results,’ he askedj “might be 
expected to flow from such a conference of monotheists?”’ 
“First, it would make apparent the truth which the pres- 
ent Rector of the University of Geneva, the eminent 
Semitic scholar, Prof. Montet, has set forth in an able 
treatise that the number of persons in the world professing 
monotheism is greater than the number of ‘Trinitarians, 
and that they should find in this common faith a bond of 
religious brotherhood. Second, this common profession 
of faith in the existence and unity of the God-head would 
mightily reassure and inspire the religious fellowships 
participating in it. Third, it would correspondingly 
impress the ‘Trinitarian world, and conduce to a reinter- 
pretation and revision of Christian faith in accordance 
with the earlier teaching of their church and the larger 
spiritual needs of humanity. Fourth, it would be made 
more apparent than ever, through so widely representa- 
tive a testimony, that we live in a Theo-Centric Universe, 
that God is the common Father of all men; that all alike 
owe him allegiance, gratitude, and obedience. Finally 
it would dawn upon all taking part in such a demonstra- 
tion that, if God is the Universal Father, all men should 
know and feel that they are brethren, and should live to- 
gether in fraternal relations of peace, good-will, and mutual 
helpfulness.” 

The good Mufti’s face beamed with approval and assent. 
He would be pleased to participate in such a meeting and 
discuss in a friendly way the great basic truths of religion. 
But I should do well to lay the matter before the Sheik- 
el-Islam, the supreme head of the Mussulman world in 
Constantinople. Perhaps, too, a more central accessible 
place, like Paris, would be better suited for such a gather- 
ing than distant and sometimes inaccessible Jerusalem, 
where, however, he would gladly welcome such a conven- 
tion. 

On parting, the Grand Mufti gave his autograph in 
Arabic, and, clasping my hand in both his own, said affec- 
tionately: ‘‘One who has such grand ideas should learn 
the Arabic language. May the one, true God be with 
you on your journeying till you reach your own home in 
peace and happiness!”’ 

With this benediction and the memory of his handsome, 
kind face to linger with me as a delightful association 
connected with my visit, I went forth under the brilliant 
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starlight of a Syrian sky to rejoin my waiting friends in 
the holy city of Jerusalem. 

‘The remainder of the evening was devoted to a little 
company of Jewish friends who had come to tell me more 
of their good work among their own people in the city of 
David. Among them was an old-time acquaintance, 
Rabbi Levy of San Francisco. They, in turn, were 
deeply interested in the report of my visit with the Mus- 
sulman ecclesiastic, and discussed with me the possibili- 
ties of a Monotheistic Congress such as had been outlined 
in our conversation. As we parted, our friend the Rabbi 
added his blessing to those I had already received from 
the dignitaries of such widely separated religious com- 
munities. I felt that as the recipients of so many and 
fervent benedictions our further journeys in the Holy 
Land of Jew and Christian and Mohammedan ought to 
be reasonably auspicious. 


Athanasia. 


The ship may sink, 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 
But all that I leave 
In the ocean grave 
Can be slipped and spared, and no loss to me. 


Let go the breath! 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. 
Not of the clod 
Is the life of God; 
Let it mount as it will from form to form. 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


The Difference. 
A L®?Trer To AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY REV. STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


You ask if I believe in the New Testament and its 
doctrine. 

Regarding the first part of your question, let me say, 
I have a number of copies of the New Testament, with 
three different translations in the house. I have read each 
of these translations a good deal and have compared them 
one with another; I have studied with a good deal of care 
the criticisms of the ablest New Testament critics whose 
writings I could procure; I have been more deeply inter- 
ested in it than in any other book for many years; I be- 
lieve it has been of inestimable value to the world. If 
all that implies belief in the New Testament, I certainly 
do believe in it. 

But, if you did not have that kind of a belief in the New 
Testament in mind, and wish to know if I believe in it as 
something to take the place of my own reason and con- 
science, then let me say most emphatically, I do not thus 
believe in it. Indeed I believe in it so little in that sense 
that if I thought there was danger I should ever come to 
believe a thing to be true or right only because the New 
Testament says it is true or right, in spite of the comfort 
and help I have found in reading it, I think I should burn 
every copy I have in the house, and never again read one 
of its chapters, for, granting, that it isthe greatest of books, 
it yet sinks into insignificance when compared with the 
least of human souls, and even I should be more foolish 
than I can conceive of myself as being if I should place my 
soul in its control. 

With regard to the latter part of your question, I assume 
that you wish to know if I accept the doctrine—or, rather, 
doctrines, for there are many—of the New Testament. 
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In my last letter I said that I did accept, and accept gladly, 
what I regard as the central doctrine of the Gospels, that 
man is the son of God. But there are other doctrines 
found in Gospels and Epistles which I do not accept at all. — 
For example, there are the doctrines regarding the person 
of Jesus. In my reading of the New Testament I find 
three distinct theories advanced by its writers as to who 
or what Jesus was, and I accept not one of these. I could 
not accept them all, for, if any one is true, the others cannot 
be true. But I reject themall. I reject the theory of the 
first three Gospels that he was the Jewish Messiah who, ; 
after remaining in heaven a short time, would return to 7 
earth and restore the kingdom of Israel; for history tells 
me he did not thus return. I reject Paul’s theory of a 
second Adam, for I have been compelled to reject Paul’s 
theory of a first Adam, in whom.the expectations of the 
Creator were not realized. I reject the theory of the 
Fourth Gospel that he was the Logos, or Word made flesh, 
for the philosophy on which that theory was based was 
lost to the world hundreds of years ago. 

Then I reject the doctrine of demoniacal possession 
taught so clearly in the first three Gospels, the doctrine 
that the ancient prophets knew the future, the doctrine 
of the under-world residence of the dead, the doctrine 
that the time was soon coming when there would be no 
death. i 

In fact, there is hardly a scientific or philosophical 
thought which the writers of the New Testament held 
that I can share. This I think will not seem strange to 
you when you consider that the universe, as they con- 
ceived it to be, was wholly different from that which 
modern science has revealed to us, and that they knew 
absolutely nothing of the reign of law, a knowledge of 
which shapes all our thinking. ‘To agree with them on 
these lines, I must ask of Herschel that he shall roof over 
the “‘stellar infinitudes, and give me back the solid fir- 
mament, with its waters above and its clouds beneath; 
find me again the third story of the heavens, where the 
apostle heard the ineffable words’; and demand of Dar- 
win that he must “blot out [the] geologic time, and take 
me home again to the easy limits of six thousand years.”’* 

But there is one entire department of life which no 
change in our mental outlook and no increase of knowl- 
edge can affect: Love is always better than hatred; kind- 
ness is always better than unkindness; helping people, 
than hindering them; forgiveness, than revenge; rever- 
ence, than irreverence; truth, than falsehood; purity, 
than impurity. Are these principles ‘‘doctrines of the 
New Testament’’? It seems to me that they are, and 
let me say that I not only accept them, I believe in them 
with all my mind and heart and soul. 

Now it seems to me that no better opportunity is likely 
to be presented for me to state just what I understand to 
be the chief differences between us. You seem to wish 
above all things to be forgiven for your past sins; I do 
not feel that it is at all desirable to be forgiven, but only 
desirable that I shall not sin in the future. You seem to 
feel that to secure reward is the essential thing: I feel. 
that the essential is im worthiness. You hope for heaven 
after this life: I trust that in this, and in any other life 
which may be given, I may be more loving and kind and 
forgiving and reverent and truthful and pure. You 
would escape hell as the greatest of evils: as the greatest 
of evils I would escape hatred and unkindness and re-. 
venge and irreverence and lying and impurity. You 
say that I am in danger and I agree with you. But I 
think that you mean that I am in danger of incurring the 
wrath of God, while I mean that Iam in danger of doing 
wrong. You evidently think that there are things which 
one ought to believe, while I think that one ought to strive 
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with all his might to avoid allowing his inclinations to 
hinder the entrance of truth. 

My awkward use of words makes that last paragraph 
look as though I thought myself more anxious to do right 
and avoid doing wrong than you are. But I certainly 
did not intend my words to convey that meaning. I 
wished only to show that our motives are different, that 
you would do right for the good that doing right will 
bring, and I for the good that it is. I think you do not 
believe that Jesus did right because of the hope of reward. 
He, you will say, was the Son of God, and did right, as 
God himself does, because it was right. But you know 
that I believe that we, too, are the sons of God, having a 
knowledge, not only of good and evil results, but of good 
and evil apart from results. 

In another letter—if you care for another, and will re- 
miud me, for I am liable to forget—I will tell you what I 
think of the birth stories as found in Matthew and Luke. 


GOSHEN, ORE. 


The Church and Music. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


From the outset the divine art of music has been a 
loyal helpmate of the Gospel of Glad Tidings. Although 
none of the sacred songs in use among the early Christians 
has been preserved, there is abundant evidence that 
musical expression was found for the tumultuous agita- 
tion, as well as the profound peace, aroused by the new 
faith. 

When Jesus and his disciples had partaken of the last 
supper in which they participated together, they sang 
a hymn before proceeding to the Mount of Olives (Mat- 
thew xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 26). We may presume this 
hymn and the praises sung unto God, with such startling 
effect, by Paul and Silas in prison (Acts xvi. 25-27) to 
have been derived from the treasures of the Hebrew lit- 
urgy. The same may be affirmed of the psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs recommended by the apostles to the 
faithful (Ephesians v. 19; Colossians iii. 16; James v. 13). 

Jewish converts who congregated in Rome during the 
first century of our era unquestionably carried with them 
much of the music to which they had been accustomed 
in the Temple of Jerusalem. Greek and Roman influences 
must also have impressed themselves on early Christian 
music. Beyond all, this was affected by the new hope, 
the new vital impulse, that stirred the souls of believers. 
Those who heard it seem to have regarded it highly. 

Writing of Christians in Rome during the first century, 
the younger Pliny says, “On certain days they will 
assemble before sunrise to sing alternately [antiphonally] 
the praise of their God.” Philo Judzus, a contemporary 
of Jesus himself, mentions, in terms of high esteem, two 
Israelitish sects, the Therapeutists and the Essenes, who 
were converted to Christianity by the apostles, and who, 
in their hours of worship, chanted their psalms and hymns 
antiphonally. He thus expresses himself: “After supper 
their sacred songs began. When all were arisen, they 
selected two choirs, one of men and one of women, and 
from each of these a person of majestic form and well 
skilled in music was chosen to lead the others. They 
then chanted hymns in honor of God, composed in differ- 
ent measures and modulations, now singing together, 
now answering each other by turns.” In another passage 
the same writer states that these hymns were now original, 
now the work of some poet of antiquity. 

The Christian communities at Alexandria, about 

accompanied their singing at the memorial 
the Last Supper with the flute. Usually, how- 
music of early Christian worship was of a purely 
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vocal character. Compelled to exercise their religious 
rites in secluded groves or gloomy subterranean passages, 
the followers of the Master found in music a solace in 
their loneliness, a source of strength in their struggles, 
a sustaining power in their grief at the loss of martyred 
friends and in their own divine agonies; but in their 
secret meetings for worship the use of musical instru- 
ments would, under all circumstances, have been neces- 
sarily limited. Moreover, the degraded practices to 
which instrumental music had been applied in Rome 
caused a pure-minded, simple-hearted people to turn 
against it. 

In the Occident vocal music for a long time maintained 
the supremacy in Christian worship. It was different 
in the Orient, where, as congregations of believers mul- 
tiplied, instruments of music were more and more intro- 
duced into church services,- because associated in the 
popular mind with the solemn Hebrew synagogue and 
stately Greek temple rites. In both of these had been 
prominent the alternate, or antiphonal, chanting by 
priests and people. 

That noble Roman lady, known to posterity as Saint 
Cecilia, who united her fortunes with the Christians 
177 A.D., during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and who 
died a witness to the faith she had enthusiastically em- 
braced, is honored by tradition as the inventor of the pipe 
organ. Here tradition is in error. The primary prin- 
ciples of organ construction had long been known in the 
East, where legends of Pan-pipes had materialized in 
actual organ-pipes, attributed by many authorities to 
Archimedes, the Greek philosopher, 220 B.c. The organ 
was improved and developed by early Christian art, but 
its use was first sanctioned in Christian churches by Pope 
Vitalianus, 658 a.p. Of the pious Cecilia it is recorded 
that her bridegroom, Valerianus, and the judge by whom 
she was condemned to death were both converted by 
her to Christianity through the divine power of music. 
In fact, the songs of triumph chanted by martyrs to the 
faith, with holy rapture and unflinching zeal, often 
served as agencies in the conversion of the most hardened 
persecutors. 

The second, third, and fourth centuries displayed an 
ever-increasing activity in forming a musical service 
adapted to the growing liturgy. Clement of Alexandria 
(160-220 A.D.) writes of the efforts in this line during 
his day, “Though we no longer worship God amid the 
clamor of military instruments, but with peaceful song, 
this is our most delightful festivity, and, if you are able 
to accompany your voices with the lyre or the cithera, 
you will incur no censure.’ Again he says to the faith- 
ful: ‘Ye shall imitate the Hebrew king, whose actions 
were acceptable to God. Praise ye the Lord on the cithera 
and on the psaltery.”’ 

A common hymnology acceptable to all Christian com- 
munities became imperative, owing to the vast achieve- 
ments of the Emperor Constantine (300-357 A.D.) and his 
pious mother, Helena. The humble attempts of the 
first congregations would scarcely have sufficed in the 
magnificent churches erected under the influence of this 
mother and son, and choirs of trained singers were de- 
manded. At the council of Laodicia (367 A.D.) it was 
prescribed that only those duly appointed should sing 
in the churches. Fortunately, material from which to 
draw was not lacking, for early in the fourth century 
Pope Sylvester I. had established singing-schools in Rome. 
During this century several original hymn-writers are 
noted, among them Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers (355 A.D.). 

Saint Eusebius bears testimony that in his day (he died 
342 A.D.) persons of both sexes and all ages assisted in 
the song worship. Referring to the consecration of new 
churches, he writes, ‘There was one common consent 
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in chanting the praises of God; the performance of the 
service was exact; the rites of the Church were decent 
and majestic, and there was a place appointed for those 
who sang psalms, youths and virgins, old people and 
young.” Some years after this Cyril (315-386), Bishop 
of Jerusalem, strictly forbade women to participate in 
the song service of the Church. 

To Bishop Ambrose, known as Saint Ambrose, who was 
born in Rome in 334 and was Bishop of Milan from 
374 to 397, is ascribed pretty much everything musical 
whose use he sanctioned. Among other things the au- 
thorship of the Te Deum is attributed to him, but there 
is historic evidence that this was actually based on a 
Greek hymn. He is thought to have adopted certain 
Greek modes or scales as the recognized basis of church 
music, and to have introduced the chanting called Am- 
brosian, in which each syllable of the test was applied to a 
certain note. In his own statement to his sister, that 
saintly lady, Saint Marceline, he says that he merely took 
upon himself the task of regulating the tonality and the 
mode of executing hymns, psalms, and antiphones in the 
Milan church. 

Saint Augustine, writing of the music in this church, 
declares, ‘‘The voices flowed in at my ears, truth was 
distilled into my heart, and the affection of piety over- 
flowed in sweet tones of joy.”’ A distinction is made 
by Saint Jerome (340-420) between psalms, hymns, and 
cantica (lofty songs). By hymns he understands the 
chants (also from the Psalms) which extol the strength 
and majesty of God; by cantica, those exalted songs of 
praise which extol] the divine order of the world; while 
the psalms have in a more limited sense a moralizing 
tendency (ad ethicum locum pertinent). Among the hymns 
he especially counts those that begin or end with Halle- 
lujah. . 

All the while, songs copied from hymns of the despised 
heathens continued to creep into the Christian liturgy. 
Many peoples flooding Italy contributed their musical 
treasures. Large benefits came from the Goths during 
the reign of “‘Theodoric the Great, who died about 
520 A.D. ‘The fame of this king of the Ostrogoths as a 
ruler well versed in music spread beyond the limits of 
his own kingdom. He was requested by King Clovis 
to send to France a performer on the cithera who could 
lead song as perfect as that flourishing in Italy. At the 
court of Theodoric: was the philosopher and statesman 
named Boethius, who ranked as a musical authority far 
into the Middle Ages, although he was but an interpreter 
of ancient Greek theorists, whom he often sadly mis- 
understood. It would be difficult to estimate whether 
he most helped or hindered the development of musical 
form. 

It was the mission of Gregory the Great, a man of pro- 
found religious zeal and well skilled in music, to add further 
to the improvement of the music of the Christian Church, 
whose visible head he was from 591 to 604. Under his 
influence the church modes were enriched in scope and 
number, and he instituted a chant, or characteristic 
ecclesiastical musical form, of a dignified nature which 
flowed in a smooth continuous melody. ‘From the 
lips of sentiment,’’ so we find it chronicled, “deepened 
and enriched by the inspiring influences of Christianity,” 
sprang a tone language in which ‘“‘belief and feeling”’ 
expressed themselves in such a manner that the holy man 
Gregory, from whose soul the new impulse emanated, 
was thought to have received from “a higher spiritual 
world the power to create and reconstruct’’ his chants 
of prayer and praise. The new musical form received 
the name canonicus because it was approved and adopted 
by the Church as canonical, and cantus firmus, fixed, or, 
as we say, plain, chant. 
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Besides collecting the best existing hymns and com- — 
posing many new ones, Saint Gregory is accredited with 
having arranged a liturgy for the church service according 
to the Christian year. 
it all written in a book called the Antiphonar, which he — 
had chained to the altar of St. Peter, that it might be 
preserved as a guide for all future time. He did much 
for the betterment of the singing-schools in Rome, even 
teaching in them himself. ‘The couch upon which he 
is reported to have reclined when instructing students 
was seen by Johannes Diakonus in the ninth century. 

Trained singers from the earlier singing schools of 
Rome had been sent abroad to disseminate the right and 
correct the wrong methods of song service. From the 
schools of Gregory even better musical guides were to be 
had to meet the foreign demand. In 604 and 606 Roman 
exponents of sacred song carried the Gregorian chant to 
Gaul and to Brittany. The latter country was especially 
favored. According to the venerable Bede (672-735), 
Saint Paulinus, who died in 644, placed in York 
one James the Deacon, who was “extraordinarily skilled 
in singing,” that he might teach church music after the 
manner of the Romans. ‘The same historian mentions 
Brother John, the arch-chanter, or precentor, of St. 
Peters and abbot of St. Martin’s, who was sent from 
Rome by Pope Agatho, in 680, to instruct the monks 
at Weremouth, and who opened schools in several parts 
of Northumberland to teach the proper method of per- 
forming the church ritual. 

The Gregorian chant breathes the spirit characteriz- 
ing the mental attitude amid which it was produced, 
and it furnished the corner-stone for future church music. 
In fact it may well be said that our modern music rests 
upon the two pillars of this early church form and the 
folk-song. While the stately plant of ecclesiastical music 
was being fostered under the strict surveillance of the 
fathers of the Church, and was made rigid and formal, 
although beautiful, the folk-song, springing up like the 
wild flower on the hillside and in the valleys, served as 
the free, untrammelled tonal expression of human love, 
human joy and sorrow, human hope and despair, and 
human wondering over the mysteries of Life and Death 
and the Great Beyond. In time the music of the Church 
and the free music of the people became united, and from 
this union has arisen the rich tone-language in which we 
glory to-day. 

Besides commanding a return to the ‘‘melodies of the 
Church known as Gregorian,”’ Pope Pius X. has expressed 
himself enthusiastically about ‘‘the chant proper to the 
Roman Church, the only chant she has inherited from 
the ancient fathers, which she has jealously guarded for 
centuries in her liturgical codices, which she directly 
proposes to the faithful as her own, which she prescribes 
exclusively for some parts of her liturgy, and which the 
most recent studies have so happily restored in its in- 
tegrity and purity.” 

An illuminative article appeared in the Catholic World 
for May, 1907, on ‘The Old Roman Chant,” in which 
the happy restoration is questioned, on the grounds that 
the most active workers, in ‘the recent studies”’ to which 
the pontiff refers, the Benedictine monks of the Solesmes 
Congregation, have made their researches largely through 
manuscript, dated by the Solesmes editors themselves 
between 986 and to17, and bearing undoubted  testi- 
mony to Gallicizing influences. The author of this 
article, Ethelbert L. Taunton, believes that in the plain 
song of England may be found sufficient traces of the 
old Roman Chant to furnish an idea of its spirit. Brought 
from its native soil by disciples of the sainted Gregory, 
the honored chant was sacredly cherished, and was 
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used by the Normans and the Flemings. So Mr. Taunton 
informs his readers, also stating that fine specimens of 
the original form of Roman chant still exist in Great 
Britain in public and private collections, and are being 
continually discovered by means of chemistry, in parch- 
ments from which they had been erased, as well as being 
brought to light from the inner linings of old book bind- 
ings. There has recently been found, he says, a price- 
less Psalter, originally from Canterbury, and once in 
the possession of Bishop Cranmer, whose signature it 
bears. In it the music is indicated by neumes which, 
as deciphered into present-day notation, reveal a melody 
of great sweetness and simplicity. 

In the latter part of the eighth century and beginning 
of the ninth, Charlemagne made vigorous efforts in behalf 
of good church music. He visited Rome to inform himself 
on the traditional chant as it was then in vogue, and had 
singing-masters, all men in holy orders, appointed in the 
Eternal City, to teach ecclesiastical music in the schools 
established by him and conducted under his supervision. 

Thus far the church ritual had been sung in unison, 
but finally the scattered attempts at part-singing that 
were beginning to appear in diverse quarters were made 
serviceable to the Church by Hucbald (840-930), a Flemish 
Benedictine monk. Crude as the system introduced 
by him may seem to us, it was thought to enrich the 
service, and it laid a foundation on which to build. 

Harmony was essentially the child of the pipe-organ 
whose use became general during the ninth and tenth 
centuries. In 951 the Bishop of Winchester procured 
for his cathedral the largest organ then known. Com- 
pared with our modern pipe-organ, it must have been a 
In some quaint Latin verses a 
monk of the period gives a doleful picture of the instru- 
ment, as follows :— 

“Twelve pairs of bellows, ranged in stately row, 

Are joined above, and fourteen more below. 

These the full force of seventy men require, 

Who ceaseless toil and plenteously perspire, 

Each aiding each, till all the wind be pressed 

Into the close confines of the incumbent chest, 

On which four hundred pipes in order rise 

To bellow forth the blast that chest supplies.” 
No less mighty were the player’s efforts, for he was com- 
pelled to labor with clenched fists to lure forth tones 
from the broad keys: 

Builded on these bepinsings, the music of the Church 
developed to so superb a bloom that Luther, in the six- 
teenth century, saw that his Reformation could not pros- 
per in the hearts of the people without the aid of religion’s 
faithful helpmate. Almost his first effort in remodelling 
the church service was to have suitable music fitted to it. 
His contribution to the tonal art equals his contribution 
to the German language. “‘Dame Musica,” he said, 
“arouses the heart to devotion. Even the birds stand 
in her service; above all, the beloved nightingale, who 
vies with her in singing praises to the Lord.” In 1524 


he issued his book of hymns and spiritual songs, some of 


them adaptations of Latin hymns and German songs, 
others original to himself and- the learned musicians 
he had wisely associated with him. ‘‘Music is a gift of 
God,” he said. “In hearkening to it anger vanishes 
and other vices are forgotten.”” Again he said, ‘‘ Music 
sets the soul at rest, a clear proof that the demon who 
creates ceaseless sorrows and torments retires as fast 
before music as before Divinity.” Luther even wrote 
a catechism in verse set to music. 

The efforts of the Church of Rome did not cease, and 


4 finally reached a high pinnacle of perfection through 


ina (1524-94) who gave glorious tonal expression 
eligious life he found in the church he loved. 
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As a result of the era whose dawn he heralded, a new 
musical revelation was made imperative for the Prot- 
estant movement. This came through Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach (1685-1750). ‘The choral dedicated to the 
German people by Luther, hallowed by the best blood 
of the fatherland during the Thirty Years War, was 
developed by Bach amidst peaceful contemplation and 
devout study. In the same year with the immortal Bach 
was born the immortal Handel, whose ‘‘ Messiah”’ has been 
said to express the sins and sorrows of our race and the 
immortal hope. After the Protestant movement had 
received a new, strong impulse from these two masters, 
there was less of a barrier perceptible between the music 
of the different branches of the Christian Church. 

Some of the most sublime religious music extant, both 
with and without words, was written by Beethoven 
(1770-1827), who was born and bred in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but whose transcendent genius soared 
far above the limits of creed or ecclesiastical form. When 
this master of masters, who had penetrated the Holy of 
Holies in the sanctuary of the Divine Art, lay on his 
death-bed and his vision was clear and his spirit exalted, 
the complete works of Handel were sent to him as a present 
from one who did not know of his condition. The dying 
master gazed on the volumes with reanimated eye, and, 
pointing to them, exclaimed, “There is the Truth!”’ 

It has always pleased me to fancy that Beethoven 
was grappling with the thought that in music lay the 
highest expression of spiritual life, the purest communion 
of mortal man with the Divinity above, within, and 
around him, unclouded by the errors of words, and that 
he referred not alone to the splendid musical utterances 
of Handel, although he had always revered him as one 
of the High Priests of the T emple of Art. Unquestionably 
the unclouded truth does lie in music, and the religious 
movement that would have enduring vitality must see 
to it that the musical portion of its service is worthy of 
the cause in which it is employed, that it embodies the 
noblest, purest, and best creations of the prophets and 
seers of musical art. 

The proper music for the occasion, reverently inter- 
preted and, if vocal, mated with suitable, distinctly 
enunciated words, quickens the religious sentiment in 
the human breast, and prepares a fertile soil for the 
spirit of the spoken word. A noted medical authority, 
Dr. Tarchanow, of St. Petersburg, declared music to be 
most serviceable in the treatment of disease, and its 
proper use to have the effect of tuning the system as one 
would tune a musical instrument. He counseled those 
employing the remedy, however, to exercise extreme 
caution lest a contrary effect be produced to that intended. 
The spiritual being may in the same way be put in tune 
by music, but here, too, caution must be taken, for the 
music in a religious service, if not employed with dis- 
crimination, may produce an effect sadly at variance 
with that which was designed. 

With all their exalted spiritual ideals, the Society of 
Friends failed in their mission because they repressed 
their natural love of music and rejected the services of 
the Divine Art. We of the liberal religious movement 
would live, grow, and increase our efforts in behalf of the 
right. All the treasures of genuine sacred music are 
ours by right and are fully in keeping with our most 
exalted aspirations, as well as with the noble verse pro- 
duced by our poets. Let us thankfully accept Dame 
Musica as our trusty helpmate! Let us rise through her 
aid to the loftiest plane we are capable of reaching! 
Moreover, let us hope that she may one day lift us to a 
purer spiritual and musical utterance than has yet been 
known! 


Maprson, WIs. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF SAINT 
Paut. By Percy Gardner. New 


| 


| 
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surely we want that feeling to be a trifle 
clearer than Mrs. Whiton-Stone occasionally 
makes it. We do not like, as Rufus Choate 
wittily said, ‘to dilate with the wrong emo- 
and here, in this rather riotous 


G, P, Putnam’s Sons.—This new book by | wealth of illustration and suggestion, we are 
Dr. Gardner is marked, as its predecessors | pot always quite sure what the emotion 
have been, by a rather unusual power of | ought to be. Having said this, we can 
sane and human insight. Admiration for | frankly enjoy many of these sonnets, in which 
Paul does not blind him to the apostle’s| form of verse Mrs. Whiton-Stone’s art is 


limitations and inconsistencies, nor, on the 


| at its best. 


other hand, does that which was local and | 


temporary in his thought make of none 
effect its cardinal principles. Paul’s pop- 
ular reputation as “a great logician”’ fares 
badly, but not unjustly, at Dr. Gardner’s 
hands, but it is also truly said that ‘‘the 
test of the true leader lies in his power to 
refuse to draw logical conclusions’”’ (p. 153). 
That to some readers the book will seem 
alarmingly radical and to others surpris- 
ingly conservative only proves its sobriety 
of judgment and wholesome common sense, 
All the epistles traditionally ascribed to 
Paul, except the Pastoral Epistles, and of 
course Hebrews, are regarded as genuine, 


and Colossians, particularly the latter. This, 


indeed, was to be expected, since the prin- | 


cipal effort of the book is to show the rela- 
tion between the Greek mystery cults and 


the mystical views of the apostle, and for | 
| This is true to what we have all seen: 


this purpose the epistles of mysticism are 
important, although not indispensable. The 


“mystery”? of Paul is said to have been | 
“a sacred but secret belief in the existence | 


of a spiritual bond holding together a so- 
ciety in union with a spiritual lord with 
whom the society had communion, and 
from whom they received in the present life 
safety from sin and defilement and in the 
world to come life everlasting’ (p. 79). 
That there is affiliation between Paul’s 
language and that of the mystical cults is 
undeniable, and that the resemblances go 
deeply into the thought no one who consid- 
ers his interpretation and use of the Lord’s 
Supper can doubt, and Dr. Gardner has 
given a useful introduction to a field of 
thought which scholars are now eagerly and 
fruitfully exploring. While this ‘‘mystery”’ is 
central in the book, there are also chapters 
upon other phases of the apostle’s teaching 
—the ethics, the psychology, the Christol- 
ogy, etc.—which are treated with wisdom 
and illumination. Even though one may 
be strongly disposed to allow to Paul fewer 
epistles, and to the Book of the Acts greater 
historical trustworthiness, than the author 
does, he must, nevertheless, rejoice in so 
just and enthusiastic an appreciation of the 
Apostle’s doctrine and personality. 


IN A PORTUGUESE GARDEN, AND OTHER 
Verse. By Cara E. Whiton-Stone. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.50 net.—As 
we are told that nebule are made up of 
star-stuff that we cannot generally differ- 
entiate or name, so there is a good deal of 
poetic stuff in this volume that is a bit too 
vague for our complete satisfaction. It is 
certainly poetic, it has much fancy, often a 
wealth of color and light, but sometimes, we 
think, is wanting in definiteness of impres- 
sion, in giving us some concrete feeling. 
Not, of course, that we expect poetry to 
possess the exactness of a mathematical 
demonstration. Often in poetry, as in 
Faust’s idea of God, “feeling is all.” But 


jand genuine. 


| 


| ashine,”’ 


| work as ‘‘God’s errand-boy.”’ 


Take the sonnets about the dead 
child, where there is more of concreteness, 
with what we feel is genuine passion, than 
is always noticeable. Here there is a real 
emotion freshly recurring with each new 
spring, when the hyacinths bloom and the 
bluebirds come back, but not the child who 
was “spring’s miracle sttpreme,’’ and she 
sees, through falling tears, not the new, but 
that old spring in which he went away. 
Such lines clutch us because they are simple 
Again, the right note is 
often struck in picturing the pomp of the 


| changing seasons, though we sometimes can- 
| not help feeling that the words are too fluent, 


; 4 ; : : | too copious, as when in ‘‘ November Sunrise 
and especial weight is given to Ephesians | 


at the Sea,” the singer notes,— 


“One last, gold, sky-beribboned butterfly, 
Unknowing that its gaudy reign is o’er, 
Like a winged fleur-de-lis, sails forth to 

die.” 

it is 

poetry besides. In her personal poems Mrs. 

Whiton-Stone gives fairly well the music of 

Swinburne’s melodious line. But we do 

not think that she has caught the essence of 

Emerson for her verses, nor does it greatly 

quicken us to learn that Edward Everett 

Hale has taken his “place with cherubim 

Doubtless, he is there; but we 

would rather think of him as still doing his 

In general, 

Mrs. Whiton-Stone is not at her best in these 

personal poems. She is certainly much 

nearer the mark in descriptions of nature 
suffused with emotion. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF CHILE. By A. 
Stuart M. Chisholm. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Company. $1.50 net.—We have 
here the dramatic story of the struggle for 
independence of a country which, geograph- 
ically not so remote,—though in 1700 it took 
two years for the Spanish governor to reach 
it,—is in some ways, namely, to our minds, 
as far away as Egypt. Asa Spanish colony 
Chile was the theatre of great injustices. 
‘There were heavy commercial taxes, ecclesi- 
astical tithes,—among others a tax for the 
war against the infidels,—and one, called 
the Bull of the Crusades, an indulgence 
that every one was obliged to buy every 
two years under pain of everlasting death. 
There is also a harrowing story of individual 
extortions like those practised by one gov- 
ernor, Don Francis Itanez, and all this with 
the greatest contempt shown by the Span- 
iards toward their Chilean colonists. “Yet we 
read: “Under all these multiplied exactions 
the people of Chile were contented and loyal. 
When the hand of the King of Spain lay 
heavy upon them, they felt no more re- 
sentment than when they were afflicted by 
the hand of God.” ‘Then follows the period 
when Joseph Bonaparte was placed by 
Napoleon on the Spanish throne. Oddly 
enough, the beginning of independence was 
made by an Irishman, Ambrose Higgins, 


|rately observed experience, 
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who appears ‘“‘translated’’—like Bottom, 
the weaver—into Don Ambrosio Wie 
and who with his son, Don Bernardo, may 
be called the patriot heroes of Chile. The 
chapters on the war of independence undet — 
the O’Higginses are full of dramatic interest, 
while the lesson would seem to be that it is 
often necessary for a country, like an indi- 
vidual, to go through harsh experiences of 
suffering before it is prepared for anything 
like self-government. ‘Never,’ says one 
writer, ‘‘was a country worse prepared for 
a republican mode of government than 
Spanish America.” But through their suffer- 
ings and through admiration for their na- 
tional heroes these people have become 
wiser for themselves and for their country, 
while it is equally certain that only time 
could complete the structure for which their 
heroes laid the corner-stone. 


THe DruNKARD. By Guy Thorne. New 
York: Sturgis and Walton Co. $1.35 net. 
We read a former work by this. writer 
with much disfavor. His story When it was 
Dark was positive, prejudiced, and unjust. 
With a better cause the same qualities mar the 
work before us. In this book the thing at- 
tacked is worthy of all the scorn and con- 
tempt that can be cast upon it. Out of the ] 
drunken habit come all manner of evil things, 
—idiocy, poverty, disgrace, cruelty, murder, 
and sins of every kind. The catalogue is a 
long one, and the recital of evils makes this a 
book of horrors. ‘To virtuous people who are 
temperate in all their habits and who have i 
gained in their own experience and by obser- 
vation no accurate knowledge of the evils 
of drunkenness this recital may seem to be a 
scientific and conclusive verdict, founded on 
ample knowledge; but men who drink and 
those who are familiar with their ways will be 
likely to protest that cause and effect are not 
duly related in the story in the same way ft 
that they are in real life. Heredity does not a 
always operate as it is said to do, and the | 
disastrous effects of drinking do not always 
follow in the order indicated. He who notes 
these things is likely to rebel against the 
teaching as false. The one well-ascertained 
fact in regard to drunkenness is that it brings 
out in conduct evils that it does not create. 
The saying In vino veritas came out of accu- 
When the wine 
is in, the true nature comes out if enough 
alcohol has been absorbed to destroy self- 
control. When in their cups some are merry 
and some morose, some are pious and some 
profane, some benevolent and some brutal. 
That which is strongest in the nature is let 
loose, exaggerated, and put on exhibition. 
The human race could not have survived 
the habits of the last century if drink 
wrought with all men as it did in the case of 
“The Drunkard.” othe 

SocIALISM AND THE EvTHICS oF JESUS. 
By Henry C. Vedder. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.—However sharply a 
reader may disagree with Prof. Vedder’s 
thought, he will be deeply grateful to him 
for a stimulating and informing book abound- 
ing in tart, terse sayings, some of which are 
true. The thesis of the book is that the 
social ideals of socialism and of Jesus are 
substantially identical, but that Jesus alone 
holds the secret of their realization. That 
secret is individual regeneration, by which 
the author means “just plain, old-fashioned 
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regeneration, a radical change of heart, of 
motive, of nature, a change that can only 
be described as a new birth and can be 
ascribed only to the Spirit of God as cause”’ 
(p. 491). Although the author believes 
in evolutionary socialism, it is difficult to 
see how it is reconcilable with this view of 
regeneration which he holds so cofisistently 
as to say, “It is the emptiness of mere 
words for socialists to prate of altruism 
among tnregenerate men’ (p. 507). It 
may be, however, that this which appears 
to be a fundamental inconsistency is due, 
like many others of less importance in the 
book, to the over-emphatic assertion at 
different times of antithetical principles; 
but less rhetoric would inspire more con- 
fidence. Trenchant statements may win 
applause, especially when they slash at 
the Church, but truth mourns while rhetoric 
performs. A) 
Farm Boys Anp Girts. By William A. 
McKeever. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net.—The writer of this 
book is professor of philosophy at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. He has written 
a straightforward, practical, and eminently 
helpful bookin the interests of the rural home 
and the country community. ‘The country 
dwelling, the conservation of the farmer’s 
wife, and the appeal to the children, the right 
schooling, and other allied topics are dis- 
cussed plainly, with common sense, The 
relation of work and play is made clear, and 
such a chapter as ‘‘'How much Work for the 
Country Boy” shows the directness of advice 
that comes from experience. ‘The author’s 
idea is “to build lives,’ and the books are 
written, as the title perhaps indicates, in the 
interest of the boys and girls. Parents must 
work for specific results in the rearing of their 
children. They should seek expert advice, 
not from essays in popular magazines, written 
often by ‘‘persons who have spent their lives 
studying something else,’ but from justified 
experts. It is the writer’s belief that no 
past age ever held out such encouragement 
to parents, and he closes with an appeal to 
them to set themselves “patiently and rever- 
ently at the work of bringing up for the 


service of the world a magnificent race of men | - 


and women,” since in the hidden natures of 
common boys and girls lie hidden the great- 
est possibilities. 


THE Mora AND RELIGIOUS CHALLENGE 
OF ouR Times. By Henry Churchill King. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— 
President King’s belief is that modern con- 
ditions, the world over and society through, 
constitute a supreme challenge to Chris- 
tianity for the effective proclamation and 
consistent application of its central prin- 
ciple of reverence for personality in which 
lies salvation from the dangers which menace 
us. Obviously, the author has taken a 
large contract thus to survey mankind not 
only ‘from China to Peru,” but also from 
centre to circumference in all its interests 
and activities, and it must be confessed that 
the book is like the syllabus of a course of 
lectures rather than a thorough discussion 
of any one of the numerous points presented. 
Nevertheless, such encyclopedic works have 
a useful function, and although the di- 
visions heavily score a rather thin loaf, the 
b is good and well baked. May we 
suggest, however, in all friendliness, that if 
lent King will burn his commonplace 
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book of somewhat commonplace quotations, 
and send certain of his favorite words 


(“trend,” for example) to a rest cure, he will | 


confer an additional favor upon his already 
grateful readers. 


Miscellaneous, 


A new series, which from all appearances | 


will take its place as one of the most impor- 
tant of popular-priced editions, is the Mac- 
millan Standard Library, the first volumes 
of which have just been published. It is 
proposed to include only those books which 
have been put to the test of public opinion 
and have not been found wanting,—books, 
in other words, which have come to be re- 
garded as standards. All the fields of knowl 
edge will be represented,—literature, religion, 
biography, history, politics, art, economics, 
sports, sociology and belles-lettres;—so that 
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LIGHT ON BIBLE TEXTS 
By JOHN PAGE HOPPS 


Brief, pointed expositions of many Bible pas- 
sages often quoted by the orthodox for con- 
founding Unitarians on Scriptural grounds. 
This pamphlet by an able Unitarian scholar 
explains clearly and untechnically Bible texts 
cited to prove the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
deity of Christ, the doctrine of the Atonement, 
the reality of an eternal hell, the separate per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, closing with citations 
of certain passages of direct Unitarian signifi- 
cance that need no special comment by the 
author. 
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| the person who purchases the volumes as 
| they appear will be gathering together the 
most complete and authoritative works on 
the several subjects. The Macmillan Stand- 
ard Library will never be finished: it has 
jno fixed bounds. The intention is that 
|it shall consist of all worthy books possible 
in which there is a sufficient interest to war- 
rant the inclusion. No end of care has been 
taken to make the series ourwardly as attrac- 
tive as possible. The binding is substantial, 
and the dark blue cloth not only pleasing, 
but serviceable. The books so far published 
are Archibald Cary Coolidge’s The United 
States as a World Power; 1. A. Sherman’s 
| What is Shakespeare? Robert Hunter’s 
| Socialists at Work; and Henry Churchill 
| King’s Rational Living. ‘Those which are 
|forthcoming include Dr. Shailer Mathews’s 
| The Gospel and the Modern Man; ‘Thorstein 
|B. Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class; Ar- 
|nold Haultain’s The Mystery of Golf; Jacob 
| Riis’s Theodore Roosevelt; Herbert Croly’s 
The Promise of American Life; and Jack 
London’s Revolution and Other Essays. 


| 
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HEART AND VOICE 
lA NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


| 
| Prepared by 
| 


|Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
| COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
| “THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


James Hayden Tufts | 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
mo7 how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
| precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 

Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There {s a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soctety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young People may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . .. I am looking 
foxvent ts using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
What a Lot! 


BY E. S. GOODHUE. 


Little Tot 

What a lot 

You don’t know! 

Yet how many things there be 
That we think you never see 


Which you know as well as we! 


Blink your eye 

At the fly 

On the wall! 

Make a grab—there you have missed— 
You can’t hit him with your fist— 

Now you’re ready to be kissed! 


My, oh my! 

Don’t you cry, 

Doesn’t pay; 

If you cry, you won’t get fat 
Like the little pussy cat, 
Sleeping there upon the mat! 


Rosy, sweet, 

Pretty feet, 

White and soft! 

Why we should imprison those 

Dainty little wiggling toes 

In old leather, no one knows! 

Little Tot 

What a lot 

You will know, 

When to these feet, five we add 

(And ’twill really be too bad 

Not to keep the ones we had!). 
Ho.vatoa, HAwatt. 


The Girl Who Played the Piano. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


Little Tina lived in Odessa, which, if you 
look in your geographies, you will find is 
in Russia on the shore of the Black Sea. 
Her family were rich in musical talent, in 
sterling character, and in nothing else. 

The most valuable piece of furniture in 
her home was a beautiful grand piano, 
which her father had forbidden her ever to 
touch “‘with her little greasy fingers.”’ From 
this we may infer that children in Russia 
are no fonder of soap and water than those 
of other countries are. 

One day little Tina had been left alone for 
what seemed to her to be a long time. Her 
mother and grandmother, both of whom 
were brilliant musicians, had gone out, 
the grandmother to give a music lesson, the 
mother to keep an important engagement. 
The maid was at work in the kitchen, and 
Tina wandered disconsolately about the 
empty house. Finally, she ventured into 
the room where the piano stood. Oh! 
how bright and smooth’ its polished sides 
looked! How she longed to open it and 
play it! She had no doubt that it would 
give as beautiful music to her as it did to 
her mother and grandmother. But her 
father had forbidden her to touch the piano. 
Obedience to parents must have been strictly 
enforced in that family, as it ought to be, 
or she would not have hesitated so long. 
But an irresistible inward voice seemed to 
be speaking to her with still stronger author- 
ity than that of her father, saying, ‘Open 
it, Tina, and play: it will give out music 
to you.” 

Suddenly she had a thought. Her father 
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had said ‘“‘with greasy fingers”: would it 
be disobedience if the fingers were clean? 
Going into another room, she washed and 
rubbed them until they were as white as 
the ivory keys, and the rosy nails shone 
like corals. Then she went back to the 
piano. She climbed upon the stool and, with 
great difficulty, raised the heavy lid and 
began to play softly. 

She did not pound and bang as most 
beginners do, but pressed the keys with a 
light, firm touch. Oh, how beautiful it 
was! The’ piano seemed like a living thing 
which delighted to obey her slightest wish 
as a spirited horse obeys the touch of a 
skilful rider. 

Tina might have said with Ole Bull, 
“The music is not in the instrument, but in 
me.’ At first she tried a few simple mel- 
odies, and, finding that she could play them 
without difficulty, she ventured upon some- 
thing more elaborate. 

When her grandmother returned, she was 
surprised, as she drew near the house, to 
hear some one playing the piano. It could 
not be her daughter, for she would not be 
at home for some hours. 

Had some unexpected guest arrived while 
she was absent? “It is a good player, 
whoever it is,” was her mental comment. 

As she opened the door, she was still more 
surprised to hear the strains of a difficult 
composition which she herself had been 
practising for several days. 

Imagine her astonishment when, peeping 
through the door of the music-room, she 
found that the unknown player was no 
other than her little seven-year-old grand- 
child; and I assure you that this is not 
fiction, but fact. 

Tina was so absorbed in her music that 
she heard nothing else; but, when she had 
finished the piece, which she had played 
through correctly and without hesitation, 
she turned her head and saw her grand- 
mother standing in the doorway. The 
thought of her disobedience rushed over 
her, and, with a shriek, she ran into the ad- 
joining room and hid in a dark closet. 

“Tina!’’ said her grandmother in the 
sternest tone which she could assume, 
“come here to me.” 

Tina only shrieked louder, and retreated 
still further into the closet. 

“Come here, my darling,’”’ said her grand- 
mother, kindly, “I am not going to punish 
you.” 

Tina ventured out, and, still weeping and 
sobbing, was lifted upon a kind knee and 
encircled by a pair of warm, loving arms. 
When she had been soothed and comforted, 
her grandmother raised her hand above ‘her 
head, saying solemnly,— 

“Heavenly Father, I thank thee for the 
wonderful gift which thou hast bestowed 
upon this dear little child.” 

But ‘Tina was not always to play by ear, 
delightful as it was and wonderfully as she 
did it. Theatre managers would have 
been glad to put her upon the stage at once, 
but her parents were too wise to consent 
to anything of the kind. A short time 
after this episode the family moved to 
St. Petersburg, where Tina had the best 
instruction available. She had to spend 
long hours in practising scales and exercises, 
just as you, dear girls, who are learning the 
piano, have to,—exercises which were prob- 
ably still more irksome to her than they are 
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to you, and which, no doubt, often seemed 
unnecessary, but which gave accuracy and 
force to her playing as nothing else would 
have done. 

At the age of thirteen Tina played at con- 
certs in her native country, and at nineteen 
she made the tour of the world, giving con- 
certs of her own; for this wonderful child 
of whom I have been telling you was the 
girl pianist, Christina Lerner, whose playing 
has delighted large audiences. 

But remember, children, only a child who 
can play difficult music without practice or 
instruction ought ever to try a piano which 
she has been forbidden to touch. 


Cherry, Dan, and Ginger. 


Cherry, Dan, and Ginger were three as 
polite and generally well-mannered dogs as 
ever lived, and that, too, in a family 
where there were a great many children. 
And any dog alive will tell you that it is 
sometimes very difficult to be perfectly 
polite and good-tempered where a lot of 
children are about. As they had grown up 
from puppyhood, they had gradually learned 
that even the kindest of human beings have 
perfectly absurd ideas about a great many 
things which it is wiser to humor them in. 

It had taken Ginger a long time to re- 
member that the library curtains were not 
considered by those in authority the best 
place in which to wrap greasy bones. He 
hoped some day to learn what they were 
allowed to drag on the floor for, if not to 
wrap bones in! ’ : 

Dan’s particular grievance was that, if 
beds were made to sleep in (or on), what 
particle of difference could it make whether 
you happened to be wet or dry when you 
jumped on them to snatch a few minutes’ 
sleep, after a run and a dip on a hot sum- 
mer’s day? 

What Cherry was always asking was, 
“When one is told to be a ‘good dog,’ and 
not let tramps and beggars get into the 
house, how is one to tell that a miserable 
postman or grocer’s boy is not to be barked 
at?” 

But they had finally come to the con- 
clusion that all these things had no real 
reason: they just were. Having arrived at 
this philosophic conclusion, it was not sur- 
prising that they meekly submitted to a 
new, and of course foolish, idea that sud- — 
denly struck the family. A large and, it 
must be admitted, exceedingly comfort- 
able armchair was set apart for their par- 


ticular use. No one else sat in it,—it had a 


clean linen cover put on it three times a 
week, although no one would ever have 
suspected it,—and apparently they were not 
expected to sit anywhere else. Certainly, 
they were not urged to do so, quite the 
contrary. 

“Oh, well,” said Dan, after they had 
mourned this new innovation, ‘‘let’s be 
thankful they haven’t taken it into their 
silly heads that dogs should be made to 
stand up forever!” 

But, with the best of intentions, it was 
very hard to remember this new curtail- 
ment of their rights. More than once, 
when Ginger, wet and muddy, to be sure,— 
he never denied that,—had, with a wide 


‘and most engaging smile, attempted to 


make some room for his mistress on what 
was, he believed, known as the best sofa, 
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Bad: he been rewarded with a flick of the 


(7) 


whip in place of the pat which his politeness 
surely merited. 

Dan and Cherry had had similar humil- 
jating experiences. They consoled them- 
selves as best they could. The chair—their 
chair—was fairly comfortable, particularly 
for the one who got there first. The first 
two, to be sure, were always a little cramped. 
You see there was room for only two to 
spread out pleasantly on the seat, and the 
last to arrive had naturally to sit on top of 
the earlier comers. Their mistress tried 
to show them some ridiculous way to oc- 
cupy it, so that they could all sit on the seat. 

“T’d like to see three people as big as 
she in it just once!’’ said Ginger. “I sup- 
pose it could be done if I was willing to let 
my legs stay on the floor, the way she does.”’ 


One thing they had to congratulate each | 


other on. The family seemed to have ex- 
hausted their inventive faculty for the time, 
and no more reforms were attempted that 
summer. 

It was in the early autumn that an event 
occurred which brought things to a climax, 
and compelled the three friends to rebel 
openly. And, wonderful to relate, for once 
they were patted and laughed over and 
consoled. 

One day the children’s father brought a 
friend home to luncheon. He had arrived 
in the city unexpectedly, and, therefore, 
came quite informally. When he arrived 
at the house, he was ushered into the library, 
where stood the famous chair, spotless in 
a cover just that minute put on. It was 
large and comfortable; and the stranger, in 
blissful ignorance, proceeded to occupy it. 
In the mean time the children’s father had 
gone in search of some of the family. 

As it happened, Ginger, Cherry, and Dan 
had been having a most exhausting run, and 
had gone down to the pond to cool off. 
While fat Ginger was lying luxuriantly on 
his stomach in a nice muddy pool near the 
shore, and Cherry was pretending to fetch 
a stick, just for practice, Dan suddenly 
sprang for the shore, and started at a great 
pace for the house, which was some dis- 
tance away. 

The others needed no second warning. 
He was making for the best place. in the 
chair; and, as he was the largest, if he got on 
the seat, they had to sit on him as best they 
could. They rushed after him. 

They managed to reach the house about 
the same time; for some one had closed the 
front door, and Dan had lost a few precious 
moments in trying first to get in that way. 
What was their astonishment to find a man— 
and a strange man—-sitting in their own chair. 
When, a few seconds later, the family reached 
the door to discover what on earth was 
happening, they found Dan and Cherry 
racing furiously around a very much puzzled 
and astonished gentleman, while~ Ginger, 
too much out of breath to bark, contented 
himself with howling, which is much easier 


_ When you understand it. 


When the family had sufficiently recovered 
to restore peace and explain things to their 
guest,—who promptly, with many apologies 
to the three friends, vacated their chair,— 
the dogs were made so much of that they 
ly wagged their tails off. But, even 
lunch was announced, they did not 
h was most unusual. 
an who would do that,’’ said Dan, 
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“would dig up bones!’ And they watched 
the visitor closely all during his stay —Henry 
Dick, in Youth's Companion. 


April. 


BY MARY KE. MERRILL. 


April is coquetting, 

She is not regretting 

Bewitching smiles and tears; 

Fooling your hopes and fears; 
You cannot say her “Nay.” 


She is so deceiving, 
There is no beliéving 
In her tears or smiles; 
They are artful wiles; 
She has not come to stay. 


After sunny, showery days, 
Farewell, to her fickle ways. 
As a parting gift of truce, 
She will kindly introduce 
Her charming sister May. 


On the First Day of School. 


Ernestine Page and Margery Douglass 
were five years old, and they were going to 
school for the first time. For months they 
had looked forward to this day, and now it 
was actually here! 

Mrs. Douglass was obliged to be away 


from home that morning, so she had ar- | : 
| Emma C, Dowd, in the Sunday School Times, 


ranged with Mrs. Page to take charge of 
Margery when she accompanied Ernestine 
to school. But before the hour came a 
telegram arrived for Ernestine’s mother, 
saying that Aunt Anne was sick and wanted 
to see her at once. 

“T am sorry it has happened so,” Mrs. 
Page said; “‘but I saw the teacher yester- 
day, so it will not make much difference. 
You aud Margery won’t mind going alone, 
for it is only a little way.” 


Ernestine looked troubled until Margery | 


ran in and said she wasn’t afraid. Then 
things seemed bright again. 

They started off happily; but, when they 
came to the corner of the street where the 
school building stood, and saw so many chil- 
dren, Ernestine pulled back. 

“Oh, I don’t dare!’’ she gasped. 

“T don’t, too!”’ confessed Margery, and 
her lip quivered. 

The next minute they were running in the 
opposite direction. 

“What shall we do?” almost sobbed 
Ernestine. “‘We can’t go home, ’cause 
mamma’s gone by this time—she had her 
things on, and there isn’t anybody there!’’ 

“And my house is all locked up!’’ Mar- 
gery added dolefully. 

They kept on, now and then turning to 
look back at the streams of boys and girls 
still pouring toward the school-house. After 
a while the school-bell stopped. 

“We can’t go now anyway,” said Margery. 

“No, it’s too late,” was the relieved 
answer. 

They’ stopped at a small park, to admire 
the cannas and geraniums; then they walked 
slowly on. 

“We can take a long walk, and go home 
when it’s ’most noon,” they agreed. 

But, when the whistles blew for five min- 
utes of twelve, they did not know which way 
to take. : 

“Maybe we're lost,’ suggested Ernestine, 
a little frightened. 
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“T guess not,” was the cheerful response; 
“but I’m hungry!” 

“So’m I,” and Ernestine’s voice was 
quivery. 

“Why don’t you go home to dinner, little 
girls, if you are hungry?” 

It was a pleasant-faced lady who spoke. 
She was going up the steps of a house. The 
children did not need much urging to tell 
their story, and then they were invited in- 
side and given some crackers and milk to 
eat. The lady learned where they lived, 
and then she went to the telephone in the 
| next room. 
| “Oh, she’s tellin’ the p’liceman to come 
|and arrest us, I guess,” whispered Margery, 
| “cause we didn’t go to school! Let’s run 
| fore she catches us!’? And stealthily the 
two sped through the kitchen and out of 
the back door. : 

How they ran up the street! They never 
stopped till the house was out of sight. All 
the afternoon they walked and walked, never 
coming to the home street. 

Suddenly Ernestine cried, 
Aunt Julia’s house!” 

Hand in hand they ran, until they were 
safe in the arms of the astonished auntie, 
for she lived two miles away from her niece’s 


“Oh, there’s 


| home. 


The next day they went to school, Mamma 
Page making sure that theywere seated at 
their little desks before she left them.— 


Mary’s Record. 


A good little girl of olden days was Mary 
Osgood Sumner, whose ‘“‘ Monitor,” or diary, 
contains a black list of her misdoings, which 
does not disclose any very serious fault, and 
a white one, showing what duties she per- 
formed. She writes:— 


July 8. I left my staise on the bed. 

July 9. Misplaced Sister’s sash. 

July 10. Spoke in haste to my little Sister, 
spilt the cream on the floor in the closet. 

July 12. I left Sister Cynthia’s frock on the 
bed. 

July 16. I left the brush on the chair; was 
not diligent in learning at school. 

July 17. I left my fan on the bed. 

July 19. I got vexed because Sister was 
a-going to cut my frock. 

July 22. Part of this day I did not improve 
my time well. 

July 30. I was careless and lost my needles. 

August 5. I spilt some coffee on the tables, 


The white list, which is a very long one, 
shows her as saying her catechism, making 
tarts and pudding, and being “midliin Dili- 
gent.’’—Exchange. 


Rescuing her Baby. 


A mother seal followed for eighty miles, 
from Anacapa Island, Cal., a sloop on which 
was her captured baby, moaning and howl- 
ing piteously all the while. At the wharf 
at Santa Barbara the captive, tied in a sack, 
was left on the deck. The mother continued 
to call; and the young one responded by 
tumbling overboard, sack and all. Instantly 


the sharp teeth of the mother tore the sack 
open; and, rejoicing, the seals disappeared 
from view. 
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Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


THe MaLAyYAN PENINSULA. 


Geographical names do not always stay | 
fixed. When I was a school-boy, the pen- | 
insula which juts out from the south-east | 
corner of the Asian continent was called the | 
Peninsula of Malacca. This mame was} 
derived from the town of Malacca, which | 
was, for some time, a Dutch possession. | 
Now the whole territory, tongued on the) 
west by the China Sea, on the east by the 
Straits of Malacca, with Singapore at the | 
southerly tip, and the mountains of Siam 
as the rugged northern frontier, is called | 
the Malayan Peninsula. Its political di- | 
visions are confused, at least in name. Four | 
of the provinces—the islands of Singapore, 
Penang, and the Dingdings, and Wellesley 
Province—are littoral territory and are an 
English crown colony, styled the Straits 
Settlements. The other provinces, except 
the strip belonging to Siam, are sultanates, 
under the protection or advisory power of | 
England, and are called the Malay Feder- 
ated States. Each province has an English 
Resident, who either directly administers 
the affairs of government or ‘‘advises”’ the 
local sultan. 

In this manner, by the colonizing genius | 
of the English race, a region, once a hive of 
murderous pirates, the terror of East India | 
merchants, has been tamed into order. 

The far-flung colonial power of England 
is one of the most impressive lessons of 
an Oriental town. Hongkong, Singapore, 
Penang, great free ports, are centres of a 
vast commerce. Beyond these lie the Aus- 
tralasian possessions, a part of Borneo and 
New Guinea, Burma, and, greatest of all, 
India. Nothing in human history, in the 
nature of colonial expansion, has equalled 
that of England. Surely the heightened 
rhetoric of Daniel Webster was true, when 
he described the mother land as a coun- 
try ‘‘whose morning drumbeat, following 
the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with a continuous and 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of Eng- 
land.” If Webster were living now, his 
eloquent words could be greatly intensified; 
for, since his day, England has thrown her 
colonial web over a large part of Africa, 
including Egypt, and has_ incorporated 
much other territory into her empire. 

The Malayan Peninsula is not geograph- 
ically large. It has something more than 
half the area of England, or of Java or of 
New York State. At some misty period 
of the unknown past it was connected 
with the Dutch Indian ‘and Australasian 
islands. A rip, afissioncame. Whether the 
new alignment was caused by volcanic 
energy or by marine erosion or by subsi- 
dence or from other agencies, perhaps a 
trained geologist may tell. The mainland 
and the islands parted company: then the 
islands were dispersed into hundreds of 
organisms; and primitive man, sprouting 
from or crawling on them, from some un- 
known nursery of human life, found them 
substantially as they are allocated. to-day. 

Four centuries ago the Portuguese navi- 
gators were the first who ever burst into 
these mysterious seas and affluent wonder-, 
lands. They made a settlement on the 


Malayan Peninsula, but were not allowed 
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to hold long even this precarious possession. 
The Dutch fought them, inch by inch, for 
the rich East Indian trade, and wrenched 
Malacca from the enfeebled Portuguese 
grip. The Dutch had bigger game on 
their hands in Sumatra and Java, and did 
little on the peninsula. After the hell- 
broth of the Napoleonic wars had simmered 
into peace, Holland and England adjusted 
their East Indian possessions on the present 
basis, and: the Malayan Peninsula came 
under the English flag. 


INDUSTRIES. 


No one realized ‘until a generation ago 
with what teeming fertility and wondrous 
productiveness the peninsula is dowered. It 
was known to have deposits of tin, like the 
Dutch islands of Banka and Belleton. The 
Chinese, the ubiquitous flesh-machine of the 
Orient, have worked some of the mines 
for a good many years. ‘Their methods 


_ were primitive, built upon the flesh and blood 


of coolies. Now the tin output is the most 
valuable asset of the peninsula. Not only 
is it mined, it is smelted here. The output 
is 45 per cent. of that of the world: the 
United States is the largest purchaser, 


| using as much as the combined markets of 
‘all other countries. 


The yearly product of 
tin is worth about $40,000,000, 
In the Malay Federated States the fee 


,of all land is in the sultan, who is an ab- 


solute owner under the Mohammedan law. 


|Hence all tin-mining and agriculture are 


upon leased land. As the government re- 
ceives a royalty on all tin mined and also 
levies an export tax, the Malay Federated 
States enjoy an overflowing revenue. They 
have what many of the worried chancellors 
of the exchequer in powerful kingdoms would 
gladly have,—a large yearly surplus. 

Next in value to tin is rubber, the culture 
of which has assumed enormous proportions. 
The rubber-tree is transforming the South 
Orient. Its native home is in South 
America, from which it was transmitted to 
Ceylon, and from there to the peninsula, 
and the Dutch Indies. Its culture has 
been extremely profitable. It is said that 
some forty-five million trees have been 
planted on the peninsula, and new planta- 
tions are started almost every month. In 
the moist climate of the peninsula, under 
its sunny skies, in its soil, enriched by the 
age-long decay of vegetable matter, the 
rubber-tree finds a congenial home. It 
thrives like the indigenous growths, although 
an exotic. © 

The tourist, who skims in a short, swallow 
flight across the Orient, touching only a 
few seaports on this peninsula, Singapore 
and Penang, knows little of the wondrous 
interior life of a tropical country. ‘The 
railroad, run up the peninsula, was a revealer, 
almost startling, of what the peninsula 
really is. It has not the exuberant, burst- 
ing, flaming wonder of Java. It is on a 
smaller scale. It has, however, what Java, 
after the combing and kneading Of three 
centuries, lacks,—great reaches of primeval 
wilderness. The hand of man is doing 
much. Charming towns, impressed with 
English neatness and sanitation, are spring- 
ing up. We loitered several days at Kuala 
Lumpus, the capital of the Malay Federated 
States. Although new-born, it is old,— 
old in hospitals, government buildings, 
club-houses, and hotels; older stillin glorious 


trees, shedding a golden snow of blossoms on 
the greensward; in parks, where tropical 
shrubs ripen into magnificent color under 
the radiant heat of the sun. This is a 
land where growth leaps. The soil sweats 
with an exuding richness. 

Other towns are Ipoh and Taiping. All 
these are of recent history, the outgrowth 
of tin and rubber. 

The tin is found in the disintegrated ruins 
of limestone hills. Some of the deposits 
crop to the surface: others are reached 
by hydraulic processes, sometimes to a depth 
of thirty or forty feet. In two tin mines 
five thousand Chinese are employed. 

Rubber is now the basis of a vast specula- 
tive movement. ‘The sweating coolie, tap- 
ping the trees of four years’ growth, fighting 
the pest of white ants and deadly fungus, 
little dreams that his labor is a fulerum for 
heaping up wealth for speculators or a snare 
to bait the unwary investor. 

Externally a rubber plantation is a park, 
where, through the shadowy aisles, the net- 
ted sunbeams flicker and the glossy leaves 


| rise and sink with the fanning winds. 


The sudden industrial development of 
the peninsula is creating an abnormal de- 
mand for labor. Wages are slowly rising. 
They are low, from the American standard; 
but the Chinese and Hindus receive here 
four or five times what they receive at home. 
Allured by this golden bait, they come in 
hordes; steamers and railroad trains are 
packed with their dusky forms. But, alas! 
25 per cent. of them are soon laid away in 
the hillside cemeteries, victims to malaria. 
Such is the waste of grafting an alien eco- 
nomic system on a virgin soil. 


Early Peace Movements. 


Prof. C. M. Geer of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary has recently published in the 
Seminary Record a noteworthy paper upon 
“The Beginning of the Peace Movement,” 
of which he has brought together the results 
in careful and rather unusual studies of 
movements towards peace on the part of 
the churches during the tenth and following 
centuries, especially in France, showing 
striking condemnations of the war system 
at that period as something unworthy of 
Christian nations. The practical purpose 
of his learned and provocative address is to 
urge upon the churches of to-day that they 
should consider the promotion of the peace 
movement as a cardinal feature of their 
regular duty. He says— 

“These men of the Middle Ages believed 
that the elimination of private war was the 
business of the church. They looked upon 
the world around them and saw that their 
fellow-Christians were not following the 
leadership of the Prince of Peace. ‘They did 
not wait for the rulers of the earth or for 
‘some new society to take the initiative, 
but believed that it was a part of their 
business as ministers of Jesus Christ to put 
a stop to war. This is one of the many 
merits of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages. It was the great peace so- 
ciety. It realized that the kingdom of God 
would not grow much until Christians 
stopped killing each other. When the history 


of the Peace Movement is written, it will be — 


found that one of the greatest factors in the 


long progress toward betterment has been — 


ara 


ee 
+ 


s 3 work of the church leaders who have 
“tri to tame the wild spirits of their fellow- 


war in the eleventh century was part of the 
duty of the Christian Church, it is equally 
the duty of organized Christianity to-day 
to labor to put an end to public war. We 
ought not to leave this to the Socialists. 
We men of the church in the modern world 


| of the past in our grasp of the meaning of 
| peace. If peace eyer comes to this world, 
i it must be the Peace of God. The wide- 
iki spread feeling that the time is approaching 


ought to have its strongest supporters in the 


}. leaders of the Church to-day. It is one phase 
__ of the coming of the kingdom of Heaven.” 
» i 


The Unitarian Church of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


The Unitarian Church of Washington, 


/ congregation met to listen to the preaching 
of Robert Little in a room over some public 
baths on C Street. 


most intelligent and cultivated families of 
the young capital. Several had been drawn 
to Unitarianism by the preaching of Edward 
Everett in the hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives; others were English people who had 
been Unitarians in their native land, and 
friends there, as here, of Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
Mr. Little himself was one of these, and he 
had experienced the injustice, both social and 
political, which England inflicted upon dis- 
senters. He had been educated in the Estab- 
lished Church, but, having become convinced 
of the truth of Unitarianism, he had espoused 
the belief with its attendant inconveniences. 
To escape these he came to America and 
had become, according to some accounts, a 
merchant in Washington, according to others, 
a clerk in governmental employ. 

His preaching had attracted some notice 

in England, especially a sermon, delivered in 
Birmingham, entitled ‘The Decline and 
Fall of Spiritual Babylon,” which dealt with 
the unjust treatment of dissenters. 
_ Knowing these things of him, it was natu- 
ral that the little company who wished to 
exercise their privilege of freedom in religious 
worship thought of him as a leader and thus 
began the meetings on C Street. 

In November, 1821, the congregation or- 
ganized as “The First Unitarian Church,” 
with Mr. Little as pastor. A constitution 
was also drawn up and adopted. The num- 
ber of members was twenty-five, among 
whom were John Quincy Adams, John C. 
Calhoun, William Winston Seaton, Joseph 
Gales, Sr., and Joseph Gales, Jr., William 
* Eliot, Daeries Bulfinch, John F. Webb, 
_C.S. Fowler, and Judge William Cranch, all 
now well known in denominational, local, 

and national history. 

On June 9, 1822, a church building for use 
the new society was dedicated. This 
result had not been accomplished without 
ds work. Among those in Washington 


* 


eccentric but brilliant Englishman, 
aw. Mr. Calhoun is said by Mrs. 
e remarked, when making his 


for the establishment of universal peace | 


This congregation consisted of some of the | 


ought not to fall behind these fellow-Christians | 


| ciation removal was brought about, 
D.C., had its beginning in 1820, when a small | 


jin regard to the pulpit, 


;and D Streets, which was then considered a | 
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world.’ Some financial help came from the 
North and some from Baltimore, but not 
enough to prevent years of pecuniary struggle 
for the little First Church. Nor was the 
church established without some excitement 
in orthodox circles which found expression 
in articles in magazines and newspapers. 
These were answered and the cause defended 
by Jared Sparks, then lately ordained Unita- 
rian minister in Baltimore and in 1821 elected 
chaplain of the House of Representatives. 
The building stood on the,corner of Sixth 


convenient and suitable place. It was de- 
signed by the famous architect Charles 
Bulfinch, and marked a decided advance in 
architectural excellence in this city. It} 
served its purpose as a Unitarian church for 
fifty-five years. 

By the edrly seventies the growth of the | 
capital city had rendered the location unde- 
sirable. With the help of the denomination | 
at large and of the American Unitarian Asso- | 
and on 
June 27, 1877, the corner-stone of a new 
church building was laid at the south-east 
corner of Fourteenth and L Streets. In the 
mean time the First Church had reorganized | 
under the name of All Souls’ Church. 

The sermon of dedication was delivered by 
Rev. Henry W. Bellows, minister of All Souls’ 
Church of New York City and of national | 
fame as president of the United States Sani--| 
tary Commission during the Civil War. The | 
First Church was distinctive in that it was | 
from the beginning Unitarian and not an or- 
thodox society liberalized. It ranks among 
the earliest churches with this distinction. 

As given in the list of original members of 
the First Church, the names of John Quincy 
Adams and John D. Calhoun speak for them- 
selves as to character and social position, both 
at that time members of the cabinet of Pres- 
ident Monroe. 

William Eliot interests us chiefly because | 
he was father of his son, William Eliot, Jr., 
although he was himself a man of culture and 
ability who had come from New England to 
Washington to take a governmental posi- 
tion. His son, born and educated in New 
England, lived in this city for a short time, 
married here, and went hence a pioneer to| 
St. Louis, Mo., to enter there upon a career 
which brought him enduring local and na- 
tional fame. Besides being for many years 
pastor of a Unitarian church in St. Louis, 
Mr. Eliot was, during the war, president of 
the Western Branch of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, was founder of Washington University 
in St. Louis, and deserved more than any 
one else to be called the father of the public 
school system of Missouri. 

Mr. Little’s pastorate lasted about six 
years. He had a reputation for eloquence 
which attracted outsiders, even those of 
high degree. Mrs. Seaton, in a letter to her 
parents in 1824, said:— 

“Tafayette goes with us next Sunday to 
the Unitarian church, being desirous of 
hearing Mr. Little, of whose*fervid eloquence 
he has heard so much.’’* 

The name of Bulfinch occurs not only in 
the history of the laity of the First Church, 
but in that of the ministry as well. Stephen 
G. Bulfinch, son of the celebrated architect, 
was minister of the church. from 1838 to 
1844. If pride in regard to the membership 


| First 


| His 


of the church is pardonable, it is equally so 
Here Edward 
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Everett Hale began the career which took 
him into national and universal rank as 
preacher, author, and philanthropist. From 
its pulpit also spoke Samuel Longfellow for 
a short time only, but long enough to de- 
liver his soul of its burden on the subject of 
slavery. Here at different periods preached 
Orville Dewey to large congregations who 
listened to his eloquent presentation of a 


| practical rather than a dogmatic Christianity. 


From 1847 to 1850 Joseph Henry Allen 
was minister, during a season of more or less 
anxiety because of the narrow means of the 
society. After leaving Washington Mr. 
Allen became distinguished as author; editor, 
and lecturer on history in the Divinity School 
of Harvard University. The name of Chan- 
ning, synonymous in the Unitarian mind 


| with liberal-mindedness and philanthropy, 


was worthily borne by the minister of the 
Church in 1861. This man was 
William Henry Channing, nephew of William 
Ellery Channing. Here he practised as 
well as preached the principles which his 
family and his denomination have consid- 
ered essential to Christian citizenship. It 
was he who gave the church to the govern- 
ment for use as a hospital during the Civil 
War. Being thus deprived of a meeting 
place, the congregation was invited to meet 
in the House of Representatives, which 
invitation it accepted. 

Mr. Channing’s immediate predecessor as 
settled minister was Moncure D. Conway, 
who perhaps alone has represented the South 
in the Unitarian pulpit of Washington. 

Probably no greater enthusiasm ever in- 
spired a minister there than that of the 
young Virginian, who, having overcome tra- 
dition by reason, in both religion and pol- 
ities, was fired by such a zeal for absolute 
right as to make him intolerant of com- 
promise and possibly impolitic in method. 
utterances on the slavery question 
brought about his dismissal as minister. 
Throughout a long, wandering, intensely 
interesting life, the bond of friendship be- 
tween himself and some of his former pa- 
rishioners remained unbroken, To them he 
was the lovable friend: to the world he was 
the radical and somewhat eccentric thinker, 
the impulsive actor, the interesting writer, 
who must in fairness be set down as ‘‘one 
who loved his fellow-men.” 

From 1821 to 1909 the Unitarian pulpit has 
been occupied, for longer or shorter periods, 
by Robert Little, Andrew Bigelow, Cazeneau 
Palfrey, Frederic Farley, Stephen Bulfinch, 
Edward Everett Hale, Orville Dewey, Sam- 
uel Longfellow, Joseph Henry Allen, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, William H. Channing, 
Rufus P. Stebbins, William Sharman, Fred- 
eric Hinckley, Clay MacCauley, and Rush 
R. Shippen, and since the last-named have 
come E. B. Leavitt and Ulysses G. P. Pierce. 
Not all of these were settled as pastors. 

A historic church needs some relics or 
heirlooms to complete its interest, and the 
Unitarian Church is not lacking in this re- 
spect. Chief of these is the church bell. 
When the First Church was furnished 
except as to a bell, a subscription was taken 
to supply that need, and many eminent 
people are said to have contributed. The 
bell was made in the foundry established 
by Paul Revere near Boston. Dr. Shippen 
has said of it:— 

“Down to 1861 it was rung for public 
purposes, I am informed that it tolled a 
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requiem for John Brown on the day of his 
death. Thenceforward it was denounced 
by some as an abolition bell, and in the ex- 
citing time of 1861 its use by the city au- 
thorities was discontinued.” 

The communion service also dates from 
the early days of the church. The flagon 
was given to the church by Charles and 
Hannah Bulfinch. It had been presented 
to Mr. Bulfinch by the Unitarian church 
of Dorchester, Mass., in gratitude for the 
very satisfactory plan made by him for 
that church’ building. 
of Revere as maker. 


It bears the name} 
| makes 


| Church cease with, his acceptance of a} 


The prominence lately given to Unitarian- | 
ism generally and to the church in Wash- | 


ington particularly has given rise to state- 
ments of which it may not be improper to 
take notice in a historical sketch which is 
intended to be correct. One of these pub- 
lished in a local paper asserts that “‘ while 


there have been Unitarian Presidents, there | 


is no record of any President having at- 
tended the Unitarian church”’; 


and Millard Fillmore attended the church 
after its establishment in 1821.” 

Concerning Mr. Adams, 
seems to be refuted by the following passage 
from the journal of that gentleman. 
therein the death of Rev. Robert Little in 
1827, Mr. Adams said:— 


his congregation, of whom I was one. I had 


constantly attended on his ministrations for | 


the last seven years.” 

Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church at the time of Mr. 
Adams’s death, in a memorial sermon to him 
on Feb. 27, 1848, said:— 

“We fondly remember how but a few 
weeks since neither age nor feebleness, nor 
storm nor darkness detained him from his 
accustomed place on the Lord’s day.” 

From his “Memoirs” one learns that Mr. 
Adams often attended the afternoon service 
at St. John’s, and that he also often attended 
the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Adams was 
essentially devout, but a lover of argument 
as well, and frequent church going may 
have been necessary to him for mental stim- 
ulus as well as for spiritual comfort. 

Mr. Adams resented unjust or flippant 
criticism of Unitarians, as is amusingly 
shown in his treatment of Mr. Tazewell of 
Virginia. That gentleman, when dining with 
Mr. Adams, remarked that Tokay and 
Rhenish wine tasted exactly alike; where- 
upon his host asserted that he did not be- 
lieve that Mr. Tazewell had ever tasted a 
drop of genuine Tokay wine. But Mr. 
Adams was so troubled over his rudeness to 
a guest, that he sent Mr. Tazewell a note of 
apology. Recording the incident in his 
journal, he said:— : 

“T was moved to speak as I did because 
Mr. Tazewell had said that he never knew a 
Unitarian who did not believe in the Sea 
Serpent.” 

When in Congress and while Vice-Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore retained and paid for 
a pew in the First Church. Upon his suc- 
cession to the Presidency, and after the 
settlement of his invalid wife and family in 
the White House, he accepted the offer made 
him by St. John’s Church of a pew there, 
as he said, because of its nearness to his 
home and greater convenience for his family. 
Whether this action was the courtesy to 


and that) 
“there is no assertion that the later Adams | 


this statement | 


Noting | 
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fashion that is sometimes made by those in 
high places, or was the result of political 
wounds received in the house of his friends, 
cannot here be stated; but it probably was 
taken, as he said, for the convenience of 
his family. Mr. Fillmore’s Unitarianism 
was of too long standing to be impeached 
by, nor did his attendance at the First 


pew elsewhere. 

The fact that John C. Calhoun was also 
an attendant at St. John’s might seem to 
nullify the claim which the Unitarian church 
upon him. His biographer, Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt, says:— ‘ 

“Unitarianism attracted him as it did 
many of the public men of his day: he con- 
tributed to the erection of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington and had a pew 
there. Notwithstanding this, he commonly 
attended the Episcopal Church of which 
his wife wasa member. He was raised in the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

The Seaton biographical sketch speaks of 
him as “fa warm friend and consistent ad- 


| herent of Unitarianism.’’ 


At present—and may it long be so—All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church stands four-square 
to the world, with ‘‘all the windows of her 
soul wide open to the day’’; which is to say 
that she is ever ready to lend a hand in the 


| world’s work, and that she is on the watch 
“This is a fact greatly to be lamented by | 


for new truth, whose coming she will wel- 
come with hospitality—Hxtracts from an 
historical sketch, by Jennie W. Scudder. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, 


PRESIDENT. 


British Columbia. 


Only the two officers at the little station 
where the transfer was made from one elec- 
tric car to another indicated the passage 
from the territory of the greatest republic 
to that of the greatest empire. One of these 
officers made a perfunctory inquiry about 
the traveller’s belongings, and the other 
asked him if he were emigrating to Canada. 
Both seemed satisfied with the answers 
received. Three more miles of stumps and 
burnt-over forests, making one’s back ache 
by sympathy with those who with “horrid 
toil”? must clear this land; here and there a 
cleared farm; occasionally a cluster of small 
houses promising the village that is to be; 
and, along the whole journey, the New Eng- 
land boy, who acted as conductor of the tram, 
and who wanted to know everything about 
“back home.” Then came Vancouver. 

This really great city of the North-west 
has not felt the depression that points further 
south have been struggling through, though 
one still wonders how these multitudes make 
a living. The first twenty-four hours after 
arriving were spent (with brief intervals for 
refreshment) in trying to locate the church 
and the minister. The telephone directory 
was mute, and the city directory was worse, 
—it told what was not true. ‘Two addresses 
were given for the place of meetings, both 
found to be wrong when located, and no one 
in either place knew where to send the in- 
quirer. The address given for the former 
pastor was of little use, partly because he 


| 
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does not now live in the city, and partly be- 
cause there is no such number on the street 
named, An attempt to locate the minister 
at the post-office was as unsuccessful,—it was 
Good Friday and the office was closed. And 
when, after much tramping about, and as a 
last resort, a letter was written to the pastor 
saying where the visitor might be found the 
following day, a new difficulty arose in that 
not a single postage stamp could be bought,— 
all out, and every store closed. Love and 
money, however, secured the good offices 
of an elevator boy, who produced the neces- 
sary portrait of His Majesty, and the letter 
was mailed. It remains to be added, how- 


ever, that, though the seeker and the sought 


were all the time within three blocks of each 
other, that letter had not been delivered when 
the Vancouver. visit came to an end, two 
days later. A fortunate inquiry disclosed 
a boy who knew a man who knew Rev. Mat- 
thew Scott, and troubles were at an end. 
Almost any troubles come to an end when 
one meets Matthew Scott. His name is not 
in the Year Book, but his face, his great 
speech at the last May Festival, and his 
broad Scotch accent are in many a delighted 
memory. His people know his worth and 


are loyal to him and to the church. It is not 


an elegant place, that hall in Vancouver, and 
not conspicuous, but the faithful know where 


| it is, decorate it lovingly with flowers, hang 


prepared draperies over its ugliest spots, and 
fill its hard chairs with keen listeners. Not 
every minister will give up his Easter morn- 
ing service to a stranger, and not every con- 
gregation will hear the passer-by so cordially 
and with so full a representation of their 
membership as these people did. That 
Easter morning will long live in memory! 

The Vancouver movement is healthy and 
full of promise. ‘Their one hardship is in the 
real estate situation. Lots in any part of the 
city accessible to the congregation sell at 
prohibitive prices: those within reach of 
their purses are far from the homes of the 
people, far from the points where the city 
can be best served. The people feel that they 
could manage the church if only the lot were 
theirs. Would that some rich Unitarian 
might bless them with this gift! They are 
not poor or weak or doubtful: they are faced 
by a problem a little “too great for them to 
solve. . 

The sail from Vancouver to Victoria that 
Easter Sunday afternoon was a delight,— 
a large and finely appointed steamer, a 
smooth sea, and some of the finest scenery 
in the world. Victoria, capital of British 
Columbia, is on an island,—one of those small 
spots on the world’s map,—an island, how- 
ever, surpassing Great Britain in size. The 
city is, like Vancouver, splendidly built, 
paved, and lighted. Here the minister, Rey. 
Sidney E. Lindridge, met the traveller, the 
two recognizing each other on the wharf by a 
sort of Unitarian intuition or sixth sense. 
formerly a clergyman of the church of 
England, and for some years a church mis- 
sionary in Darkest Africa, Mr. Lindridge has 
entered heart and soul into missionary work 
in the Unitarian body. The Victoria con- 
gregation also meets in a hall; but it is so cen- 
tral, so convenient, and has been fitted up so 
tastefully that the need of a church build- 
ing, though felt, is not pressing. The even- 
ing congregation almost filled the hall, and 
how they sang! No choir, no preliminary 
playing through of the tune, the organ had 


hardly played the opening notes of the hymn 


union here is progressing beautifully. ‘The 


_ creased not only the attendance at the Unity 
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when all were on their feet, ready, eager, 
bursting into song almost before the organist 
could hark back to the first note. People 
who sing like that, listen like that, and to 
‘such it isa joy to preach. A reception on 
the following evening brought this visit, 
and the British Columbia sojourn, to a close. 
These two churches represent our cause | 
in Western Canada. Neither is housed, 
neither is strong, but both are healthy and | 
full of courage. In these outposts such | 
churches serve a purpose more evident and | 
perhaps more urgent than others of our faith | 
ean serve in other places. Here gather the 
world’s people. Here is the Englishman, 
the Scotchman, the Irishman; the man who 
helped our brother Simmons in Minneapolis; 
the friends who remind the speaker that he | 
last met them in New Orleans; the broad- 
speaking Yorkshireman who lived long in| 
Chicago; the young man whose eyes kindle 
as he tells of a childhood spent under the in- 
fluence of Clarke and Hale, Savage and 
Herford; the admiring follower of Starr King 
who is delighted to know that David Starr 
Jordan was named for that great prophet; 
the woman newly come from the great church 
of England, who is comforting herself in the 
strange loneliness by the fervor of a genuine 
faith; people eager to hear this new gospel, 
the very existence of which a year ago—per- 
haps less—was unknown to them. Surely, 
here is a vast field, white to the harvest. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Student Assistants. 


“At the last meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote gave a 
splendid report of the work being done 
among the college towns; and we feel assured 
that, if it could have been présented to all 
the unions in the way in which he presented it, 
the response to our appeal would have been 
much more satisfactory.” 

Mr. Foote found the ministers’ most en- 
thusiastic with regard to the work of the 
student helpers. He spoke also of the desire 
on the part of the ministers in these college 
towns to have for distribution a paper, 
“Religion and the University,” that was de- 
livered at the General Conference in Wash- 
ington last October, and asked that the 
Young People’s Religious Union reprint this 
in pamphlet form for distribution in six or 
eight of the college towns. It might be found 
useful in other places to stimulate interest. 

The reprinting of this paper has since 
been made possible, and the pamphlet, in 
suitable form and with an attractive cover, 
will shortly be ready for distribution.— 

From Urbana, Ill., comes the word: ‘Our 


average attendance for the year has been 
over sixty, and the students have taken part 
in the discussions more vigorously than ever. 
An Attendance Committee under the leader- 
ship of our student assistant, Miss Thayer, 
has carried on a vigorous campaign of re- 
cruiting new attendants from the university 
community, and they have materially in- 


b meetings, but at the morning service. 


ayer has also organized a good chorus 
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choir from among the students of the con- 
gregation,”’ 

The minister of Iowa City, Ia., writes: 
“T want the directors of the Young People’s 
Religious Union to know how much we ap- 


preciate their generosity which enables us| 
He is| 


to have a student assistant here. 
invaluable to me. He keeps a record by 


names of the students who attend the morn- | 
ing service, and the Young People’s Religious | 
Union introduces the strangers to me and | 


tries to make them feel at home. He calls 
upon many of the students, keeps a list of 


their names, sends notices, etc., to them, and | 


in general accomplishes that which I suppose 
the Young People’s Religious Union di- 
rectors hope to have done as the result of 
their efforts.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, May 1, | 


12 M., Rev. W. I. Lawrance will conduct the 
service. 


The spring meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be held in the Unitarian 
church of Lexington (Rev. John M. Wilson, 
minister), om Wednesday, May 8. Morn- 
ing session at 10.30, and afternoon session at 
2 o'clock. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 


M.D., on “Social Disease and its Allies, 
Sexual Ignorance and Prudishness.” Lunch- 
eon at 12.30 P.M. 


A meeting will be held by the Ministerial | 


Union in memory of Charles Gordon Ames, 
D.D., in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 
Boston, on Monday afternoon, April 29, at 
1.30 o’clock. Brief addresses will be made 
by ministers and representative laymen and 
women. ‘To this meeting the friends of Dr. 
Ames are cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


Tue Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—At 
the third Unitarian Church, Thursday, April 
4, at 11 A.M., the president, Mrs. Sperling, 
presided. The meeting was opened with 
prayer, led by Rey. James Gorton. Mrs. 
H. W. Brough reported the work of the Post- 
office Mission Committee, and Mrs. August 
Dellgren, chairman of the Swedish Post- 
office Mission Committee, reported the work 
of that branch. Rev. S. G. Dunham of 
Unity Church, Oak Park, spoke on ‘‘ The Con- 
tribution of Religion to the Well-being of the 
Child.” Mr. Dunham defined religion as 
man’s seeking to come to an understanding 
of himself and his highest possible relations 
tothe universe. A deepening and quickening 
power of personality has resulted in a great 
change in modern society. Religious educa- 
tion becomes the training of children for the 
realization of the greatest possibilities of 
each life and the cultivation of the spirit that 
feels its kinship with all life. Religion an- 
swers to the spirit of youth. ‘There is not 
enough discussion of religious matters in the 
homes to meet the need of the constantly in- 
quiring child’s mind. Without a religious 
atmosphere the child sustains a loss which 
can never be regained. ‘The example deeper 
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than analysis, which forms a certain atmos- 
phere around a life, and the love born of a 
conscious spiritual companionship between 


| the child and the grown person are the great 


factors in religious education. When we 
live our love and brotherhood, the children 
will see it and follow after. Incheon was 
served at one o’clock to 59 members and 
friends. Cornelia Dodd Brown, Secretary. 


THE MEADVILLE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
The Meadville Conference, which met with 
the Unitarian Church at Erie, Pa., on April 
g and 10, was a conference in reality as well 
as in name. ‘The Erie church had not only 


| cordially invited the conference to meet there, 


but it put some of its enthusiasm into the 
meeting itself. The delegates were enter- 
tained by the church families over night, and 


|the congregation and delegates had dinner 


and supper together at the church. All the 


| time was taken with intercourse about church 
| matters, and an impromptu speech or motion 


was not out of place at the tables where all 
the delegates were gathered. The reports 


| of the churches were an important part of the 


meeting. The places of missionary interest 


| were discussed in open conference as well as 


in committees, and action was taken on as 
many of the secretary’s suggestion as there 
was time to consider. The Associate Alli- 


| ance had an interesting meeting in connection 
| with the conference. 


There the climax of 
interest was reached when the suggestion 


; | that the Alliance begin to do extension work 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mon- | 
day, April 29, 1912,at 11 A.M. The address | 
of the morning will be by William F. Boos, | 


in the region was taken up, and the president, 
Miss Grace Williams, asked why they should 
not begin the work then and there. A com- 
mittee was appointed to suggest a plan to be 


| reported next day. This plan was promptly 


and carefully made and provides for the 
forming of new Alliance centres even in the 
small places or where there are no churches. 
It provides for visiting and correspondence. 
It mentions ways and means of getting a 
centre and of using the resources of the gen- 
eral organizations. The committee was 
made permanent and has as its chairman 


Deaths. 


_ AMES—Died, at 12 Chestnut Street, Boston, April 10, 
in the 84th year of his age, Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, 
D.D., of the Church of Disciples, Boston. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Management of Cambridge Estates 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


N Italian student at the Meadville Theological School, 
educated at the University of Rome, would like an 
opportunity to tutor during the summer vacation in Italian, 
French, Latin, and Greek. He refers to President South- 
worth or any member of the Meadville Faculty. Address, 
Giovanni Terzano, Meadville Theological School. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

_ lengthen life, Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


[YVALrIDS or elderly people may hear of excellent 
home. Fine table, good care. References. Mrs, 
Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


OSITION wanted by a refined American woman as 

housekeeper or attendent, where she can have her 
daughter of 12 years with her. References. Apply H. A. C., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED to care for elderly lady or as- 
. sist in housework. Address 43 Bowers Street, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 
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Mrs. R. C. Stevens of Erie, an ardent Post-| Mr. Lawrance spoke before the new Uni- 
office Mission worker, a member of the: Erie |tarian Society at Lynden, where he was 
school board. Another special point of in- | most cordially received and where he helped 
terest was the hour set for the young people. | the progress of the work through his ad- 
The Edward Everett Hale League of the/dress. Mr. Weil spoke in 
Meadville Church had proposed that the 
young people of the conference be organized, 
and the hour on the programme was the re- 
sult. There was an address by Rey. R. F.| three months Mr. Weil has preached outside 
Tischer and reports from the young people! of Bellingham practically every Sunday 
from several churches who had come a dis-| evening, and this work, although exacting, 
tance to represent their societies. The older is spreading the Unitarian 
people caught the enthusiasm, and all showed | strengthening the Bellingham church. A 
plainly that the young people are ready for church here can be founded only by vigi- 
co-operation and deserve the encouragement | lance, in the face of a shifting population, 
of the conference. Prof. S. A. Drake gave 
the welcome to Erie, and this was responded 
to by the secretary, Rev, H. T. Secrist. Pres- | 
ident F. C. Southworth, D.D., gave an able | 
address on the subject, ‘‘Some Signs of the 
Times in Religion.” Rev. Minot O. Simons 
followed in a discussion of the same subject. 
The conference sermon was given at noon on 
Wednesday by Rev. C. E. Snyder. ‘‘Mak- 
ing the Church Known”’ was the subject of 
Rev. Horace Westwood in the afternoon, 
and it was discussed by three laymen, who 
represented business enterprises. All urged | 
that more effort and better methods be used 
in presenting our faith to the people. The | 
closing session was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce, when the general subject pre-| 
sented was ‘‘The Appeal of Unitarianism to | 
the Disquieted,” by Rev. L. W. Mason, D.D.; | 
““To the Unchurched,” by Rev. E. A. Coil; | 
and ‘‘To Unitarians,”’ by Hon. Adelbert 
Moot. The conference appointed as its 
committee on the Summer Institute at Mead- 
ville, to be held for two weeks beginning | 
June 25, Dr. Mason, Dr. Southworth, Rev. 
T. P. Byrnes, Mrs. R. C. Stevens, and Rev. | 
Henry T. Secrist. The executive committee 
of the conference, to which the management 
of its affairs is intrusted, is as follows: Rev. | 
R. W. Boynton, Rev. Minot Simons, Rev. | 
Horace Westwood, Rev. Howard A. Pease, 
Rev. C. E. Snyder, and Rev. Henry T. Se- 
crist, secretary and treasurer. 


Churches. 


close attention. Everson is a small town of 
some three hundred people.- The past 


‘cial problems. 
adopted a constitution and elected trustees, 


roll, mostly men. A study class will be 
formed, according to present plans, and 
church services resumed in the fall at in- 
tervals, to be announced. 
ganization was effected 


Sunday evening, 


by Mr. Weil upon ‘ Unitarianism.” 


Southern conference of Unitarian churches 


Kent was installed. 
strongly marked by a spirit of loyalty, en- 
thusiasm, and hope, was a fitting and effective 
|climax to a successful conference, and its 
memory will long continue to be an inspira- 
tion, The service was largely attended, and 
was impressive and beautiful throughout. 
Rey. Maxwell Savage delivered an eloquent 
sermon on “‘ Christianity and what it Means,” 
showing the strength of the Unitarian posi- 
tion in standing for fearless intellectual hon- 
esty, combined with a perfect reverence for 
the Maker and a spirit of disinterested ser- 
vice to fellow-men. After the sermon the 
different parts of the installation service were 
|read, respectively, by Rev. George Gilmore, 
Rey. .George Kent, and the congregation. 
Rabbi Max Heller welcomed Mr. Kent to 
| New Orleans in a most happy manner, and 
was followed by Col. George Soulé, who ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the congregation 
in an exceedingly cordial welcome to the 
church. Col. Soulé spoke with enthusiasm 
of Mr. Kent’s social charm and of his fitness 
for spiritual and intellectual leadership. 
Col. Soulé expressed the belief that the church 
will take on new life and assured the new 
-pastor of the faith, support, and love of his 
whole congregation. Rev. John W. Rowlett 
delivered the charge to the minister, and 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson closed the service with 
a brief charge to the people. The spirit of 
cordiality and loyalty, which has been making 
itself apparent since Mr. Kent came Octo- 
ber last, found its fitting expression in the 
hearty way in which the congregation wel- 
comed the new pastor to the general leader- 
ship of the church, and pledged their hearty 
support in the church’s forward movement. 
That the church is entering upon a new era 
of growth and activity was further shown on 
Easter Sunday, when twenty new members 
were welcomed into its fellowship. ‘The 
church is full of faith and hope for the future 
of the great work which it has before it in 
New Orleans. 


y 


BELIINGHAM, WASH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: Easter was 
-observed by a special opening service con- 
ducted by the Sunday-school and Young 
People’s Society, followed by a sermon 
upon ‘‘Immortality.” The congregational 
singing was strengthened by the addition of 
a violin as well as the organ, while special 
decorations added to the simple beauty of 
the chapel. After the congregation and 
older scholars were seated, the two lower 
classes in the Sunday-school marched to 
their places to the music of a processional. 
The combined attendance practically filled 
the chapel. Rev. William I. Lawrance of 
Boston spoke to the Sunday-school on 
Wednesday afternoon of Easter week, and 
in the evening addressed the congregation. 
Over half the Sunday-school was present to 
hear Mr. Lawrance, coming to the chapel 
after day school. Mr. Lawrance’s telling 
words made a splendid impression upon the 
school. In the evening the wonderful ad- 
dress by Mr. Lawrance was one that will 
always help those who heard it. His pres- 
ence in Bellingham has been conducive of 
great good. On Thursday evening of Kaster 
week, after being entertained in Bellingham, 


a new place | 
Easter evening, at Everson, and received | 


message and | 


orthodox opposition, indifference, and finan- | 
It is a pleasure to report | 
that the Lynden Unitarian Society has now | 
|speaks- one Stinday morning each month. 
with forty-seven charter members on the) 
|made its way financially, without having 


The church or- | 
March 17, at the close of a series of sermons | 

NEw Or.eEANS, LA.—The First Unitarian | 
Church, Rev. George Kent: On the evening | 


of Wednesday, March 27, while the annual | 


was in session in New Orleans, Rev. George | 
The installation service, | 


| 
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SACRAMENTO, CaAL.—First Unitarian _ 


Church, Rev. Franklin Baker: After a 
lapse of seventeen years the first anniversary 
of the new organization of this church was © 
celebrated on the first Sunday in March. 
Within this one year of resurrected life the 


organization has grown from two to seventy- — 


five active members, an Alliance of twenty- 
eight members, and a Sunday-school of 
thirty-five regular attendants. A new church 


|site has been purchased, and plans drawn 


for the immediate erection of a sixty-five- 
hundred-dollar church, the construction of 
which is to begin in June. Already the 
Sacramento people are learning the practical 
missionary spirit and are assisting Mr. 
Baker in his efforts to open work at Stockton, 
some thirty.miles away, where Mr. Baker 


The new work at Sacramento has thus far 


called upon the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for any support. The average Sun- 
day attendance has never been less than 
forty. However, there are two earnest 
desires in the minds of the congregation; 
namely, the hope that some interested friend 
will present the church with an American 
Revised Edition of the Bible for the pulpit, 
and that when the new church is completed 
its walls may be adorned with the pictures 
of Channing, Parker, and Emerson. Think 
that matter over! 


UxBripGrE, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society: The order of service for the installa- 


|tion of Rev. Augustine Norwood Foster on 


Thursday evening, April 18, included invoca- 
tion, by Rev. Fred R. Lewis of Hopedale; 
sermon, by Rev. Thomas Van Ness; prayer 
of installation, by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D:D.; 
right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Austin S. 
Garver of Worcester; address to the minister, 
by Rev. Charles R. Tenney of Sturbridge; 
welcome of the parish, by Mr. Charles M. 
Pennell, on behalf of the Official Board; 
greetings of the churches, by Rev. Alexander 
Wiswall, minister First Evangelical Congre- 
gational Church in Uxbridge; address to the 
people, by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys of Ashby 
(minister of this church 1893-1911). 


Personals. 


A writer in the Baltimore Sun says: “For 
liberal and discriminating criticism, fine schol- 
arship, broad humanitarianism, practical 
profit, literary charm, and spiritual uplift 
combined, especial and exalted praise must 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. : 
in private families in close relations 


Children cared for 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20%. 
Total expense increased 18%. 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. i ‘3 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St, 


> 
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¢ given to the sermons on the ‘Spiritual 
Lessons of the Modern Drama,’ delivered 
every Sunday evening by Dr. A. R. Hussey 
of the Unitarian Church. Personally, I feel 
incalculably benefited, intellectually and spir- 
itually, by having heard them.”’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged .................+--- $5,605.14 
April 15. Montreal, Can., Sunday-school ....... 20.00 
ts. Needham, Mass. ty BUURTCC. Ps. ces vos 5.00 

15. Brookfield, Mass., Sunday-school ..... 2.00 


15. Brooklyn, N.Y., "Third Church Sun- 
day. = eg = eee 5.00 
16. Miss Fannie C. Damon, Ashby, Mass. . 10.00 
16. Laconia, N.H., Sunday- oe a ee 2.25 
16. Rochester, NH, Sunday-school ...... 1.50 

16. polis, Minn., First Church 
Sunday-échool _ e, - aertast I5.00 
17. Mrs. Peter Talbot, Canton, Mass. .... 1.00 
18. Pepperell, Mass., Sunday-school ..... . 3.00 
18. Keokuk, Ia., Sunday-school .......... 5.00 
20. Bolton, Mass., Sunday-school......... 7.75 
20. Vineland, N.J., Sunday-school ....... 1.35 
20. Passaic, N. 4 |e Sunday- SCHOO es ee: 5.00 
20. Lexington, Mass., Alene oi sess ne 10.00 
20. Belfast, Me., Sunday-school Pes 5.00 
20. Mrs. C. A. Hosmer, Littleton, Ma: * 1.00 
20. Church of the Disciples, Boston . . 50.00 
20. Nantucket, Mass., Sunday-school . 5.00 
20. San Diego, Cal., Sunday-school ...... 5.00 
$5,764.00 


Joun H. Epwarps, Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ........-....+s.0,+- $31,607.53 
April 15. Society in Laconia, N.H............. 13.00 
15. Society in Hanska, Minn. .......... 25.75 
15. Third Church, Chicago, Ill. ......... 5.00 
15. Society in Petersham, .Mass., addi- 
tonal... .\. re oe eo EID 3-55 
15. Society in Sioux City, Ia., additional .. 30.00 
15. Society in Portland, Me. ........... 162,01 
15. Society in Stow, Mass., additional ... 5.00 
15. Needham, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Wational Alliance ..2............- 5.00 
15. All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, Mass. 288.85 
15. First Church, Boston, Mass. ..... 1,200.00 
15. Society in Barre, Mass., additional 14.50 
15. Society in Los Angeles, Cal. ..... 100.00 
1S. Society i in Kingston, Mass. 94.00 
16. Society in Natick, Mass. 15.00 
16. Society i in Vineland, RT ate oe theese 20.25 
16. Society in Northampton, Mass., ad- 
NODA sires a) eae /-sose ae ee ee ete 56.11 
16. Society in Montague, Mass. ........ 3.00 
16. Society in Montpelier, Vt., additional . 33-25 
16. Society in Hood River, Ore., addi- 
OO SAR See eee 8.25 
16. Society in Cohasset, Mass........... 100.00 
16. Society in Bellingham, LE ee 15.00 
16. Society in Brookfield, Mass. ........ 25.00 
16. Society in Portland, Me., additional . 10.00 
16. Liberal Christian _ Church, "Wilton, 
Mee ei tials. «.< cia see pee Sera oe 80.70 
ONGC Grohe «in Sptoeias: plalelnid. cv « 5.00 
17. Society in Walpole, N.H., additional . 25.00 
17. Society in Montreal, mere? Re etee 310.00 
17. Society in West Somerville, Mass: ...2.3 7.00 
17. Society in Mt. Pleasant, Mich. ...... 5:00 
18. Society in Morgantown, W. Va. ..... 5.00 
18. Society in Concord, N.H............ 323.53 
18. Society in Hyde Park, Mass......... 30.24 
18. Society in Portland, Ore., additional . 163.30 
TG, wociety in Stowe, Vt. ......0.20..05 5.00 
18. ee Icelandic Church, Winnipeg, 
OT ORS CORR Ee 25.00 
18. aae in Baltimore, Md............ 136.00 
Is Society in'Saco, Me. ............... 58.10 
18. Society in Helena, Mont. ........... 50.00 
Sersaciety in bath; No... 5.00 
20. Society in Warwick, WSS Satie 8.00 
20. Society in Littleton, [aL lela erm eR 13.00 
20, Society in Ayer, Mass.............0+- 15.00 
20. Society in Gloucester, Mass.......... 50.00 
; $35,149.92 


GrorcGE HutTcHINson, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Thursday lecture on May 2 is to be 
given by Miss Katharine G. Foley, who 
has had charge of the vacation school at 
Castle Island for a number of years. Miss 
_ Foley will speak of Games for Children, 
- explaining those particularly that may be 
yu tof doors with Jarge groups. 


The Christian Register 


Three very important and helpful lectures 
are being given Wednesday mornings at 
10.30 by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, who is 
describing ‘‘The Working Church.” ‘The 
attention of holders of Alliance tickets is 
called to these lectures, as they form the 
logical ending of the series given earlier in 
the year by Dr. Crooker. 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings will 
come this year in the two weeks beginning 
Sunday, July 7, the second week as usual being 
devoted to the Sunday School Institute. 
There is no question this year about the man- 
agement of The Oceanic on Star Island, as 
arrangements bave-already been concluded 
for its opening under the best management, 
with everything put in order before the 
1st of July. Correspondence about rooms 
and membership can be opened immediately 
with Mr. Carl C. Wetherell, Morristown, 
N.J. A good programme is in course of 
preparation, with some very interesting new 
features. 


Rey. iteasd Hale. 


Tuesday evening, April 16, a dinner was 
given to Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill 
at Hotel Bellevue, Boston, in commemora- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination, by those who were students in his 
classes during his term of service as professor 
of homiletics in the Harvard Divinity School. 
A committee of those whose earliest training 
for the ministry had received the help of Mr. 
Hale’s devoted instruction sent out circulars 
to all who had studied under him; proposing 
some form of testimonial. The most active 
members of the committee were Rey. L. C. 
Cornish of Hingham and Rey. F. H. Kent of 
Northampton. 

The appeal met with an immediate and 
enthusiastic response. On every hand those 
who had tried to carry Mr. Hale’s spirit and 
counsels into their work as pastors and preach- 
ers were eager to express in some way their 
gratitude to their master. The dinner was 
the result. About twenty-five men were 
present at the dinner including, besides the 
former pupils of Mr. Hale, the president and 
the secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and, as one of Mr. Hale’s colleagues 
in the ministry, Rev. P. R. Frothingham. 

Speeches were made by several of those 


present expressing in words of informal affec- 


tion the regard and gratitude of all. Letters 
and telegrams were read from many others 
in distant places bringing the same spirit of 
appreciation and congratulation. The key- 
note of all that was said was thanks for the 
man who believes in men. At the close of 
the evening Rev. S. B. Snow, the toast-master, 
introduced Mr. Kent who, in behalf of all, 
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presented Mr. Hale with a purse of gold; Mr. 


Cornish produced a large packet of letters of 
appreciation written by Mr. Hale’s pupils; 
and Rev. George Hale Reed presented a lov- 
ing-cup “from those to whom Edward Hale 
ministered in the Harvard Divinity School.” 
The dinner was a complete surprise to Mr. 
Hale. He responded, much moved by the ex- 
pressions of regard and surprised at the depth 
and the reach of his unconscious influence. 


A Book Centre in Boston. 


The sale of Unitarian and other liberal 
religious books in Boston has béen arranged 
for, not merely for the convenience of Boston 
and near-by Unitarians, but for Unitarians 
the country over, so far as they care to send 
to Boston for a book or have it hunted up 
here for them. Charles E. Lauriat Com- 
pany, 385 Washington Street, Boston, have 
taken the matter in charge, and it is par- 
ticularly gratifying that these books and 
their sale should be in charge of a prominent 
young Unitarian layman who has been all 
his life in the book business, who is an active 
member of one of our suburban churches, 
and who has been both a director and vice- 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The principal owner of the store is 
himself a widely known member of the 
Second Church here in Boston. It is hoped 
that all Unitarians will lend a hand in the 
support which will make this arrangement 
permanent. 


The Ford Half Meetings in Boston. 


With a scholarly address by Dean Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago Divin- 
ity School the Ford Hall Meetings closed 
their work on April 14 for the year. There 
have been twenty-seven meetings, and of the 
distinguished speakers who have talked on 
social and economic topics more than one- 
half have been clergymen,—Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist, 
and. Unitarian. It is in topics of social im- 
port that the people are chiefly interested. 
To them the single tax, woman suffrage, so- 
cialism, and minimum wage legislation are of 
enormous interest. Yet for a vital treatment 
of somewhat abstruse aspects of religious 
controversies there has been a keen response 
also. 


A Paris contemporary gives an interesting 
account of the climbing fish, a native of the 
Congo. It is an amphibian, and four living 
specimens are to be seen in the aquarium in 
Brussels. The periophthalmus—for such is 
its name—is an alert little creature. It leaps 
from the water to the ground, performs some 
very graceful movements when swimming, 
and climbs with agility the trunks of trees. 
It is a very prettily marked little creature, 
with a big head and projecting eyes. 


THE LARGEST REFRIG- 
ERATOR FACTORY IN 
THE WORLD 


In over a Mill- 
ion Homes 


WHITE JACOUN PAIN, hc. 


The famous ‘‘Stone White’’ has provision chamber walled 
with Sorm Stone, white as snow; tight as an aquarium, indestructible, ice 
cold, easily kept gleaming and glistening. 
est cold retainer known to science. Send for Catalogue 


Solid stone is the great- 


Maine Mfg. Co, 
Nashua, N.H. 
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Pleasantries, 


Departing guest: “I’d gladly give you a 
tip, waiter, but I find I’ve only cabfare left.’’ 
Waiter (benignly): “Ah, sir, you don’t ap- 
preciate the beneficial effect of a good after- 
dinner walk. ’’—Judge. 


‘How am I to know if I am a true Chris- 
tian?’’ was the question which an awakened 
lady once put to Mr. Moody. ‘The great 
American evangelist replied, and with much 
shrewdness, ‘‘Ask your servants: they are 
sure to know.” This is not really a pleas- 
antry. 


A Unitarian minisfer in a New England 
city was discussing with a friend the advisa- 
bility of having vesper services once a month. 


The friend expressed his disapproval, saying, | 


“T should think that, in order to make a 
success of them, you would have to have 
them every week or not at all.’’ 


The late W. S. Gilbert was lunching once 
at a country hotel, when he found himself 
in company with three cycling clergymen. 
When they discovered who he was, one of 
the party asked Mr, Gilbert how he felt ‘‘in 
such a grave and reverend company.” ‘I 
feel,’”’ said he, “‘like a lion in a den of Daniels.” 


Uncle Ezra: “Do you think the money 
young Eph Hopkins made down in New 
York will last him long?’? Uncle Eben: 
“Not much! He’s going at an awful pace. 
I was down in the general store last night, and 
young Eph was writing hundred dollar 
checks and lighting his cigars with them,’’— 
Puck. 


“Tf I stand on my head, the blood all | 


rushes to my head, doesn’t it?’’ No one 
ventured to contradict him. ‘‘ Now,’ he 
continued triumphantly, 
my feet, why doesn’t the blood all rush into 


my feet?’’ ‘‘Because,” replied Hostetter | 
McGinnis, “your feet are not empty.”’— 
Tit-Bits. 


Judge Lindley of the St. Louis Circuit 
Court is fond of a quiet joke. A raw Ger- 
man, summoned for jury duty, desired to be 
relieved. ‘‘Schudge,” he said, ‘‘I can nicht 
understand goot English.” Looking over 
the crowded bar, the judge replied: ‘Oh, 
you can serve! You won’t have to under- 
Heo good English. You won’t hear any 

ere,” 


A child in a private school showed at home 
a reward for proficiency in natural history. 
The family were surprised and sought par- 
ticulars. ‘‘Teacher asked,’ the child re- 
plied, ‘“how many legs had a horse, and I 
said ‘Five.’” “But don’t you know that 
that was wrong?’ ‘Of course!’’ said the 
boy, ‘‘but all the other boys said ‘Six.’”’ 
Transcript. 


Sir Wilfred Laurier was once on an elec- 
tioneering tour in Ontario, and every effort 
was made to stir up religious prejudice. <A 
Quebec Liberal sent this telegram to Sir 
Wilfrid: ‘Report in circulation in this coun- 
try that your children have not been bap- 
tized. _ telegraph denial.’ The Premier re- 
plied: ‘Sorry to say report is correct. Ihave 
no children.” 


“One of the first things that was told me 
when I landed in the State of Massachusetts, 
in my vacation from the Territory of Hawaii, 
was the story of a little girl in the Sunday- 
school. ‘The class was asked by the teacher 
what heathen was. Several girls gave an- 
swers, and finally this little one put up her 
hand, shaking it most vigorously, and the 
teacher asked her, and this was the defini- 
tion she gave: ‘Heathen is any one born 
outside the State of Massachusetts.’ ” 


“when I stand on |} 


The Christian Register 


Sw bilgi t TRUSS RIBBED 
STEPHEN: ASH BARREL 
Waadt Outwears all others. Has great 
strength without ag weight. Sold direct. Send 
for circular, . SrppHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 


Street, Lynn, See 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofy° 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from |A Unitarian Schoo] for both sexes. 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and | Bracing air. 


all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


(24) 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo- 


cation high, dry 
yen a. in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 

ages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thoroush preparation for college. nusual ‘attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Ware, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpover, n.4. 
In the foothills of the 
hite Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
ParKeER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. | pey.samMUEL A.ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


Educational. 
The Meadville Theological School |: 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 

| twenty combinations and more than pe hundred pipes. 

It is designed eneeeny for teaching ani Practice Purposes. 

Professor Archibald avison of Harvard is our teacher 

on the organ, Depeptigeal opportunities are offered to any 

young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 

me i heen her work IMMEDIATELY. e shall be 

have you write us at once or, better, come and 

= vad . regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
ScHoot, GEorcE F, Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 79% 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical | 20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 


efficiency. In order to meet the demands made | 23 


upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 

F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
an Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field: 

Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M, 
Rev. Willard Heed, A.M., } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 

Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 

Household Arts and Domestic Science. 

Year book and pictures on request. 
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